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So vary'd be, and of his fortuous train 
Curl’d many a wanton wreath, in fight of Eve, 


To lure her eye.-------- 
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PREFACE 


F a preface 'was’ever sid elf it may very likely 
bé thought fo to the following work ;) the title of 
which (in the propofals 'publifh’d fome time fince) 
hath much amufed, and raifed the expectation of the 
eutious, though not without a mixture of doubt, that 
its purport could ever be fatisfactorily anfwered. For 
though beauty is {een ‘and confefled by all, yet, from 
the many fruitlefs.attempts to account for the caufe of 
its being fo, enquiries on this head have almoft been 
given up; and the fubjeét generally thought to be a 
matter of too high and too delicate a nature to.admit of 
any true or intelligible difcuffion... Something: therefore 
introductory ought to be faid at the’ prefenting a work 
with a face fo entirely new; ‘efpecially as it will na- 
turally encounter with, ‘ahd perhaps may overthrow, 
feveral long received and thorough eftablifh’d opinions: 
and fince controverfies may arife how ‘far, ‘and after 
what manner this fubjeat hath hitherto been confider’d 
and treated, it will alfo be proper to lay. before ;the 
reader, what may be gathered concerning it, from the 
works of the ancient and modern writers and painters. 
It is no “wonder ‘this fubje&t: fhould ‘have fo long 
been thought inexplicable, fince'the nature of many 
parts of it cannot poffibly come within ‘the reach of 
mere men of letters; otherwife thofe i aches gentle- 
bid 3 ee men 
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men. who have lately publifhed treatifes upon it: (and 
who-have written. much more learnedly than can -be 
expected from one who never took up the pen before) 
would not fo:foon have been: bewilder’d in- their ac? 
counts of it, and obliged fo fuddenly to turn into the 
broad, and more Hiealiely path of moral-beauty ; in. order 
to extricate themfelves out of the difficulties they feem 
to have: met} with inthis: and withal forced for the 


fame reafons to amufe their readers with amazing (but 


often mifapplied) encomiums on deceafed painters and 
their performances; wherein they are_continually dif- 
courfing of effects inftead of developing caufes; and 
after many prettinefles, in very pleafing language, do 


fairly fet you down juft where they firft took you. up; 


honeftly: confefling that as to Grace, the main point in 
queftion, they do not even’ pretend to know any thing 
of the matter. . And indeed how fhould they? when it 
actually requires a practical knowledge of the whole art 
of painting ({culpture alone not being fufficient) and 
that too to fome degree of eminence, in order. to enable 
any one to purfue the chain of this enquiry through all 
its parts: which I hope will be made to appear in ithe 
following work. . 

. It will then naturally be afked, why the beft painters 
within 'thefe two centuries, who by their works appear 
to have excelled in grace and beauty, fhould have been 
fo filent in an affair of fuch feeming importance to the 
imitative arts and their own honour! ? to which I an- 

: {wer, 
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{fwer, that it is probable, they arrived at that excellence 
in their works, by the mere dint of imitating with great 
exactnefs the beauties of nature, and by often copying 
and retaining ftrong ideas of graceful antique ftatues; 
which might fufficiently ferve their purpofes as painters, 
without their troubling themfelves with a farther en- 
quiry into the particular caufes of the effects before 
them. It is not indeed a little ftrange, that the great 
Leonardo da Vinci (amongft the many philofophical 
precepts which he hath at random laid down in his 
treatife on painting) fhould not have given the leaft hint 
of any thing tending toa fyftem of this kind; efpecially, 
as he was cotemporary with Michael Angelo, who is 
faid to have difcover’d a certain principle in the trunk 
only of an antique ftatue, (well known from this cir- 
cumftance by the name of Michael Angelo’s Torfo, or 
Back, fig. *) which principle gave his works a grandeur 
of gufto equal to the beft antiques. Relative to which 
tradition, Lamozzo who wrote about painting at the 
fame time, hath this remarkable paflage, vol. 1. book 1: 

«© And becaufe in this place there falleth out a cer- 
‘© taine precept of Michael Angelo much for our pur- 
© pofe, I wil not conceale it, leaving the farther inter- 
‘¢ pretation and vnderftanding thereof to the iudicious 
‘“‘ reader. It is reported then that Michael Angelo vp- 
<° on a time gaue this obfervation to the Painter Mar- 
‘¢- ews de Sciena his {choller; that he fhould alwaies make 
wba, gun Pyramidall, Serpentlike, and mutleiplied by one 
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‘¢ ¢wo and three. In which precept (in mine opinion) 
« the whole myfterie of the arte confifteth. For the 
“¢ greateft grace and life that a picture can haue, is, 
“ that it exprefle Motion: which the Painters call the 
‘< /pirite of a picture: Nowe there is no forme fo fitte 
‘¢ to exprefie this sotion, as that of the flame of fire, 
‘© which according to rifforle and the other Philofo- 
‘© phers, is an elemente moft ative of all others: be: 
‘< caufe the forme of the flame thereof is moft apt for 
‘© motion: for it hath a Conus or fharpe pointe where- 
‘© with it feemeth to divide the aire, that fo it may af 
‘“* cendé to his proper {phere. So that a pi Gh Sage 
‘¢ this forme will bee moft beautifull.” * 

Many writers fince Lamozzo have i in a fame words 
recommended the oblerving ' this rule alfo; without com- 
prehending the meaning of i it: for unlefs it were known 
fyftematically, the whole, bufinels of Brack could not 
be underftood. | 

Du Frefnoy, in his art of painting, fays « large ais | 
<<“ ing, gliding outlines which are in waves, give not 
“< only aograce to the part, but to the whole body;) as 
‘“¢ we fee in the Antinous, and in many other of the an= 
‘ tique figures: a fine figure and its parts ought always 
“< to have a ferpent-like apt ene form: naturally 

| 2 -“ thofe 


: See Haydocks's tranflation printed at Oxford, faoenrny th 
+ See Dryden’s tranflation of his latin poem on Painting, verfe, 28, 
and the remarks on thefe very lines, . ‘page 155; which run.thus, ‘‘It is 
*¢ difficult to fay nite this grace of- painting is, it is to be conceiv’d, 
‘ “ and 
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< thofe fort of lines have I know not what of life’and 
¢¢ ‘feeming motion in them, which very much refembles 
«¢ the activity of the flame and of the ferpent.” Now 
if he had underftood what he had faid, he could not, 
{peaking of grace, have exprefled himfelf in the follow- 
ing contradi€tory manner.---“* But to fay the truth, this 
<¢ is a difficult undertaking, and a rare prefent, which 
«© the artift rather receives from the hand of heaven 
« than from his own induftry and ftudies +.” But De 
Piles, in his lives of the painters, is ftill more contradie- 
tory, where he fays, ‘* that a painter can only have it 
«(meaning grace) from nature, and doth not know 
‘ that he hath it, nor in: what degree, nor how he 
“communicates it to his works: and that grace and 


ta 


‘© beauty are two different things; beauty pleafes by 


“¢ the rules, and grace without them.” 
All the Englifh writers on this fubject have echo’ d 


thefe paflages; hence Fe ne SGai eae is become a fa- 


fhionable phrafe for grace. 

By this it is plain, that this precept which Michael 
Angelo deliver’d fo long ago in an oracle-like manner, 
hath remain’d myfterious down to this time, for ought 
that has appear ’d to the contrary. The wonder that it 
fhould do fo will in fome meafure leflen when we come 

to conifider | that it muft all sre have ere as full 


of 


ib gor bnderteba much more eafy than to be exprofied iy words ; it pro- 
“¢ ceeds from the illuminations of an excellent mind, (but not to be ac- 
“© quired) » which we give a certain turn to things, which makes them 
*< pleafing.” 
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of contradi@ion as the moft obfcure quibble ever deli- 
ver'd at Delphos, becaufe, winding lines are as often the 
caufe of deformity as of grace, the folution of which, in 
this place, would be an anticipation of what the rea Ge 
will find at large in the body of the work. 

There are alfo {trong prejudices 1 in favour of fteaight | 
lines, as conitituting true beauty in the human form, 
where they never fhould appear. A middling connoifleur 
thinks no profile has beauty without a very ftraight nofe, 
and if the forehead be continued ftraight with it, he thinks 
it is {till more fublime. I have feen miferable fcratches 
with the pen, fell at a confiderable rate for only having 
in them a fide face or two, like that between fig. 22, 
and fig. 105, plate 1, which was made, and any one 
might do the fame, with the eyes fhut. The common 
notion that a perfon fhould be ftraight as an arrow, and 
perfectly ereét is of this kind. If a dancing-mafter were 
to fee his {cholar in the eafy and gracefully-turned atti 
tude of the Antinous (fig. 6, plate 1,) he would. cry 
fhame on him, and tell him he looked as crooked as a 
ram’s horn, and bid him hold up his head as he himéelf 
did. See fig. 7, plate I. 

The painters, in like manner, by their works, | sd 
to be no lefs divided upon the fubject than the authors, 
The French, except fuch as have imitated. the antique; 


or the Italian {chool, feem to have ftudioufly avoided 


the ferpentine line in all their pictures, efpecially An- 
thony Coypel, hiftory painter, and Rigaud, principal. 
portrait painter to Lewis the 14th. Rubens, 
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~ “Rubens, whofe manner of defigning was quite’ origi- 
nal, made ufe of a large flowing line as a principle, 
which runs through all his works, and gives’ a noble 


{pirit to-them;! but hedid not teem to be acquainted. . 


with what we:call the preci/e line; which hereafter we 
fhall be very particular upon, and which gives the deli- 
cacy we fee in the beft Italian mafters; but he rather 
charged his contours in ls with 'tdd‘bold’ ing §- like 
a ) 

Raphael, from a ftraight arid {tiff manner, on a nilaaiei 
idnged his tafte-of lines at fight of Michael Angelo’s 
works, andthe antique ftatues; and fo fond was he of 
the ferpentine line, ‘that he carried’ it into a ridiculous 
excefs, ‘particularly in his draperies: though his ‘great 
obfervance of nature fuffer’d him not long to continue 
in this miftake.- | 


Peter de Cortone form’d a fine manner in’ his drape- 


ries of this line. © 

We fee this principle no where better niidepteia than 
in fome pictures of Corregio, particularly his Juno and 
Ixion: yet the proportiofis of his figures are forrietimes 
fuch as might be corrected bya common fign. painter. © 

Whilft Albert Durer, who ‘drew mathematically, 
never fo much as deviated into-grace, which he muft 
fometimes-have done iii copying the life, “if he had not 
been fetter’d’ with his own be ae a rules Of | Sa 
portion. © 
a epuat 
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But that which may, have puzzled this matter moft, 
may be, that Vandyke, one of the beft portrait painters 
in moft. refpeéts ever known, plainly appears not:to have 
hada thought of this kind. For there feems not to be 
the leaft grace in his pi€tures more than what the life 
chanced to bring before him. There is a printiof the 
Dutchefs of Wharton (fig. 52, plate 2,) engraved by 
Van Gunft, froma. true pidture by him, which is tho- - 
roughly divefted of every elegance. Now, had he known 
‘this line as, a principle, he could no more have drawn 
all the parts of this,pi¢ture fo contrary to it, than Mr. 
Addifon could have wrote a whole {pectator in falfe 
grammar; unlefs it were done on purpofe,, However, 
on account .of ‘his other great excellencies, painters 
chufe to ftile this want of grace in his attitudes, &c. 
fimplicity, and indeed they do often very nari merit 
that.epithet.; . | 
Nor have the asatths A the pIerent times been. lefs 
uncertain and contradi@ory to each other, than the 
matters. already mentioned, whatever they may pretend 
to the contrary : of this I had a mind to be certain, and 
therefore, i in the year 174.5, publifhed a frontifpiece to 
my engraved works, in which I drew a ferpentine line 
lying on a painter’s-pallet, with thefe words under it, 
THE LINE oF BEAUTY. The bait foon took; and.no 
Egyptian hierogliphic ever amufed more than it did for 
a time, painters and {culptors came to me to know the 
meaning 
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meaning of it, being as much puzzled with it as other 
people, till it came to have fome explanation; then 
indeed, but not till then, fome found it out: to be 
an old acquaintance of theirs, tho’ the account they 


could give of its properties was very near as fatisfactory 


as that which a day-labourer whe conftantly ufes the 
leaver, could: give of that gion ae as a mechanical 
power. . 

- Others, as common face painters and copiers of pic- 
tures, denied that’ there could be fuch a rule either in 
art or nature, and afferted it was all Ruff and madnefs; 
but no wonder that thefe gentlemen fhould -not be 
ready in comprehending a thing they have little or no 
bufinels with. For though the pifwre copier may fome- 
times to a common eye féem’ ‘to vye with the original 
he copies, the artift himfelf requires no more ability, 
genius, or knowledge of nature, than a journeyman- 


weaver at the goblins, who in working after ‘a piece of 


painting, bit by bit, {carcely knows what he is about, 
whether he is weaving a man or'a horfe, yet at laft 
almoft infenfibly turns out of his loom a fine-piece of 
tapeftry, reprefenting, it may’ be, “one of Alexander’ 8 
battles painted by Le Brun. 


- As the above-mention’d print bill yale me in 


frequent difputes by. explaining. the qualities of the 


line; I was extremely glad to find it (which I had 
conceiv'd as only part of a fyftem i in my mind) foowell; 
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fupported. by the. above :preeept: of | Michael, Angelos 
which. was rf, pointed out to me by Dr. Kennedy, a 
learned antiquarian and. connoifleur, of whom I after- 
wards purchafed the tranflation, from which I have 
taken, feveral. paflages to my purpofe. | 
. | Let) us now endeavour to difcover what, light anti- 
guity. throws, upon -the fubje& in queftion. 

Egypt firft, and afterward Greece, have manifelted 
by their works their great {kill in, arts and {ciences, and 
among the reft painting, and. feulpture;;all which are 
thought to have iffued from their great {chools of phi- 
lofophy. Pythagoras, Socrates, and Ariftotle, {eem to 
have pointed out the sight road.in nature for the fludy 
of the painters and {culptors of thofe times (which, they 
in all probability afterwards followed. through. thofe 
nicer paths that their particular profeflions. required 
them. to purfue) as may be reafonably collected from the 
anfwers given by. Socrates to Ariftippus his. difciple, and, 
Parrhafius the painter, concerning Fitness, the firft. 
fundamental law in-nature with regard to beauty. 
Jam in fome meafure faved the trouble of collecting 
an hiftorical account of thefe arts arhong the ancients,, 
by accidentally meeting with a preface to a tract, call’d 
the Beau Ideal: this treatife * was written by Lambert 


Hermanfon Ten Kate, in French, and tranflated into 


Englifh by James 'Chriftopher le Blon; who. in that! 
ied fays, {peaking of the Heurhiers 6 His fuperior, 
“ know- 

* Publifh’d in 1732, and fold by A. Millar. 
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knowledge that I am now publithing, is the product 


of the Analogy of the ancient esis, or the true’ 


key for finding all harmonious proportions in paintr 
ing, fculpture, architecture, mufick, &c. brought 
home to-Greece by Pythagoras. For alter this great 


philofopher had travell’d into Pheenicia, Egypt and 


Chaldea, where he convers’d with the learned; he 


- return’d into Greece about Anno Mundi 3484. Be- 


fore the chriftian xra 520, and brought with him 
many excellent difcoveries and improvements for the 
good of his countrymen, among which the Analogy 
was one of the moft confiderable and ufeful. 

«¢ After him the Grecians, by the help of this Ana- 
logy, began (and not before) to excel other nations 
in {ciences and arts; for whereas before this’ time 


they reprefented their Dvimities in plain human f- | 
gures, the Grecians now began to enter into the Beau _ 


Ideal; and Pamphilus, (who flourifh’d A. M. 3641, 
before the chriftian zra 363, who taught, that no man 
could excel in painting without mathematicks) the 


_{cholar of Paufias and mafter of Apelles, was the firft 
who artfully apply’d the faid Analogy to the art of 


painting; as much about the fame time’ the {eulp- 
turers, the archite&ts, &c. began to apply it to their 
feveral arts, without which {cience, the Grecians had 
remain’d as ignorant as their forefathers. 


oe They 
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‘“¢ They carried on their improvements in drawing, 
painting, architecture, {culpture, &c. till they became 


; the. wonders of the world; efpecially after the Afia- 


ticks and Egyptians (who had formerly been the 
teachers of the Grecians) had, in procefs of time and 
by the havock of war, loft all the excellency in {ci- 
ences and arts; for which all other nations were af- 
terwards obliged to the Grecians, without being able. 
fo much as to imitate them. 
‘© For when the Romans had conquer’d Greece and 
Afia, and had brought. to Rome the beft paintings 
and the fineft artifts, we don’t find they difcover’d 
the great key of knowledge, the Analogy I am now 
{peaking of; but their beft performances were con- 
ducted by Grecian artifts, who it feems cared not to 
communicate their fecret of the Analogy; becaufe 
either they intended to be neceffary at Rome, by 
keeping the fecret among themfelves, or elfe the 
Romans, who principally affected univerfal dominion, 
were not curious enough to fearch after the fecret, 
not knowing the importance of it, nor underftanding 
that, without it, they could never attain to the ex- 
cellency of the Grecians: though neverthelefs it muft 
be own’d that the Romans ufed well the proportions, 
which the Grecians long before had reduced to cer- 
tain fixed rules according to their ancient Analogy ; 
and the Romans could arrive at the happy ufe of the 
pro- 
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ey proportions, without comprehending the Analogy 
& itfelf.” 
- This account agrees with what is conftantly obferved 
in Italy, where the Greek, and Roman work, both in 


medals and ftatues, are as diftinguifhable as the charac-~ 


ters of the two languages. 

As the preface had thus been of fervice to me, 1 was 
in ‘hopes from the title of the book (and the affurance 
of the tranflator, that the author had by his great learn- 
ing difcover’d the fecret of the ancients) to have met 
with fomething there that might have aflifted, or con- 
firm’d the fcheme I had in hand; but was much difap- 
pointed in finding nothing of hat fort, and no explana- 
tion, or even after-mention of what at firft agreeably 
alarm’d me, the word Azalogy. I have given the reader 
a {pecimen, in his own words, how far the author has 
difcover’d this erand fecret of the ancients, or great 
hey of knowledge, as the tranflator calls ‘it. 

«© The fublime part that I fo much efteem, and of 
which I have begun to fpeak, is a real “Ye ne fai quoi, 
or an unaccountable fomething to moft people, and 
it is the moft important part to all the connoiffeurs, 
I fhall call it an harmonious propriety, which is a 
touching or moving unity, or a pathetick agreement 
or concord, not only of each member to ‘its body, 
but alfo of each part to the member of which it is a 
< “eae fig is alfo an infinite variety of parts, however 
| *¢ con- 
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‘© conformable, with refpect to each different fubjed, 
“ { that all the attitude, and all the adjuftment of the 
‘¢ draperies of each figure ought to anfwer or corre- 


_ & fpond to the fubje& ‘ebalen: Briefly, it is a true de- 


“ corum,; a bienfeance or a congruent difpofition of 
‘«¢ ideas, as well for the face and ftature, .as for the 
6 sictivades A bright genius, in my opinion, who 
se afpires to excel in the ideal, fhould propofe this to 


‘ himfelf, as what has been the principal ftudy of the 


*< moft famous artifts. ’Tis in this part that the great 
“¢_mafters cannot. be imitated or copied but by them- 
<< felves, or by thofe that are advanced in the know- - 
“¢ ledge of the ideal, and who are as knowing as thofe 
<¢ mafters in the rules or laws of the pittoref{que and 
‘<< poetical nature, altho’ inferior to the mafters in the 


«high fpirit of invention.’ 


The words in this quotation, “ Te is a Yo an infinite 
variety of parts,” feem at firft to have fome meaning in 
them, but it is entirely deftroy’d by the reft of the pa- 
ragraph, and all the other pages are filled, according to 
cuftom, with defcriptions of pictures. 

Now, as every one has a right to conjecture what 
this difcovery of the ancients might be, it {hall be my — 
bufinefs to fhew it was a key to the thorough know- 
ledge of variety both in form, and movement. Shake- 
{pear who had the deepeft penetration into nature, has 
fum’d Je all the charms of beauty in two words, 

INFINITE 
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INFENYTE vAnieTy¥; ‘where, {peaking ' of Gacesest 
power over Anthony, he fays,> | | 
- lL.Nor ctiftom fale - ! 
Her infinite variety:---- A& 2. Scene 3: 
It has been ‘ever obferved, that the ancients made 
their doctrines myfterious to the vulgar, and kept them 
fecret from thofe who were not of their particular fects, 
’ and focieties, by means of fymbols, and hieroglyphics. 
Lamozzo fays, chap. 29, book 1. “ ‘The Grecians in 
‘imitation of antiquity fearched. out the truly re- 
“¢ nowned proportion, wherein the exact :perfection of 
“« moft exquifite beauty and fweetnefs appeareth; de- 
“¢ dicating the fame in a triangular glafs unto Venus 
“* the goddefs of divine beauty, from whence all the 

« « beauty of inferior things is derived.” 


If we fuppofe this paflage to be authentic, may we - 


not alfo imagine it probable, that the fymbol in the 
triangular glafs, might be fimilar to the line Michael 
_ Angelo recommended; efpecially, if it can be’ proved, 
‘that the tridngular form of the glafs, and the ferpentine 
line itfelf, are the two moft expreflive fgures that'can 
be thought of to fignify not only beauty and grace, but 

the whole order of form. 
© There is a cireumftance in the account Pliny gives 
of Apelles’s vifit to Protogenes, which ftrengthens this 
fuppofition. Ty hope’ I may have leave to repeat the ftory: 
Apelles having heard of the fame uF Sera wient 
b | to 
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to Rhodes to pay him a vifit, but not finding him. at 
home afked for a board, on which he drew a ze, telling 
the fervant maid, that line would fignify to her mafter 
who had been to fee him; we are not clearly told what 
fort of a line it was that could fo particularly fignify 
one of the firft of his profeffion: if it was only a ftroke 
(tho’ as fine as a hair as Pliny feems to think) it could 
not poflibly, by any means, denote the abilities of a great 
painter. But if we fuppofe it to be a line of fome 
extraordinary quality, fuch as the ferpentine line will 


appear to be, Apelles could not have left a more fatis- 


factory fignature of the complement he had paid him. 
Protogenes when he came home took the hint, and 
drew a finer or rather more expreff ve line within it, to 
thew Apelles if he came again, that he underftood his 
meaning. He, foon returning, was well-pleafed with the 
anfwer Protogenes had left for him, by which he was 
convinced that fame had done him juttice, and fo cor- 
recting the line again, perhaps by making it more pre- 
cifely elegant, he took his leave. The ftory thus may. 


be. reconcil’d to common fenfe, which, as it has been 


generally receiv'd, could never be underftood but as a 
ridiculous tale. 

Let us add to this, that thea is {earce an itian, 
Greek, or Roman deity, but- hath =I twifted ferpent, 


-_ twifted cornucopia, or fome. fymbol winding in this. 


manner to accompany At. The two fmall heads (over the 
bufto 
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bufto of the Hercules, fig. 4, in plate’1.) of the godde 


fis,’ one crowned with a globe between two. Haims: the 


other with a lily * , are of this kind.. Harpocrates, the 
god of filence, is ftill more remarkably fo, having a large 


twifted horn growing: out of the fide of his head, one~ 


cornucopia in his hand, and another at his feet, with 
his finger placed on his lips, indicating fecrecy : ({eeMont- 
faucon’s antiquities) and it is as remarkable, that the 
deities of barbarous and gothic nations never had, nor 
have to this day, any of thefe elegant forms belonging 
to them. How abfolutely void of thefe turns are the 
pagods of China, and what a mean tafte runs through 
moft of their attempts in painting and {culpture, not+ 
withftanding they finifh with fuch excefflive neatnefs ; 


the whole nation in thefe matters feem’to have but one — 


eye: this mifchief naturally follows from the prejudices 
they imbibe by copying one anothers works, which the 
| ancients feem feldom to have done. 


Upon the whole, it is evident, that the ancients ftu- 


died thefe arts very differently from the moderns: La- 
mozzo feems to be partly aware of this, by what he 
fays in the divifion of his work, page 9, ‘* There is a 
“¢ two-folde proceeding in all artes and fciences: the 
“© one js called the order of nature, and the pibier of 


ke The leaves of-this flower as they grow, twift themfelves various $ ways 

in a pleafing manner, as may be better feen’ by figure 43, in plate 1, but 

there is a curious little flower called the Autumn Syclamen, fig. 47, the 
leaves of which elegantly twift one way only. 

; | oP; «* teaching. 
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s¢ teaching... Nature proceedeth ordinarily, beginning: 
‘< with theunperfed, as the particulars, and ending with 
«« the perfeét, as the univerfals... Now if in ‘fearching 


€ out the: nature of things, our uniderftanding thall 


“se prdceede after that order, by which: they are broughe. 
‘¢ forth by nature, doubtleffe it will be the moft abfo- 
‘© lute and ready method that can bee.imagined. For. 
«" we beginne. to:know: things, by their farft wat imme- 
“© diate principles, &c. .and. this is not only: mine opi- 
« nion but Ariftotles alfo,” yet, miftaking Ariftotle’s 
meaning, and abfolutely deviating from his advice, he 
afterwards fays, ‘¢ all which if we could comprehend 
<¢ within our underftanding, we fhould. be moft wife; 
‘* but it is zmpofible,” and after having given fome dark 
reafons why he thinks. fo, he tells you ‘* he refolves to 
cs follow the’ order of teaching,” which all the writers 
on painting have in like manner fince done. _ 

Had I obferved the foregoing paflage, before : un- 
dertook this effay, it probably would have put me to a 


ftand, and deterred me from venturing upon what Le; 


mozzo calls an ‘impoflible tafk: but obferving in. the 


foremention’d. controverfies that’ the torrent senerally 
ran againft me; ‘and that feveral of my opponents had — 


turn’d my arguments into ridicule, -yet were daily. avail- 


ing themfelves of their ufe, and venting | them even to 


my face as their own;, I began ° to wifh the publication 
of a on this cape ie “ve securing applied 
Bs myfelt ‘ 


¥ 
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myfelf to feveral of my friends, whom I thought capable 
of taking up the pen for me, offering to furnith them 
with materials. by word of. mouth: but finding this 3 me- 


thod. not practicable; from the: difficulty of one man’ $. 


exprefling. the ideas of another, efpecially ona fubjedt 
which he was either unacquainted with,. of was new in 
its kind, I was therefore reduced to an attempt ¢ of find- 


ing fuch words as would beft anfwer my own ideas, 
being now too far engaged to drop the defign. Here- 


upon, having digefted the matter as well as I could, 
and thrown it into the form of a book, I fubmitted it 


to the judgment of fuch friends whofe fincerity and” 


abilities I could beft rely. on, determining on their ap- 
probation. or diflike to publifh or deftroy it: but their 
favourable opinion of .the -manufcript ’ being’. publicly 
known, it gave fuch a credit to the undertaking, as 
foon changed the countenances of thofe, who had a 
better opinion of: my pencil, than my pen,’ and turn’d 
their {neers into expectation : efpecially when the fame 
friends had kindly made me an offer of conduaing the. 
work through the prefs. And here I muft acknowledge 
inyfelf particularly indebted to-one gentleman “for his 
corrections and amendment of at leaft a third part of 
the wording. Through his abfence and avocations, 
feveral fheets went to se prefs without any affliftance, 
and the reft had the occafional infpection of one or two 
other friends. If any inaccuracies fhall be found in 


the 
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the writing, I fhall readily acknowledge them all my 
own, and am, I confefs, under no great concern about 
them, provided the matter in general may be found 
ufeful and anfwerable in the application of it to truth 
and nature; in which material points, if the reader 
fhall think fit to rectify any miftakes, it will give me a 
fenfible pleafure, and be doing great honour to the 
work. | 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


For the more eafy finding the figures referred to in the 
two prints belonging to this work, the references are for 
the moft part placed in the margin. Fig.'T. p. 1. figni- 
fies the top of plate 1. L. p. 1. the left fide. R. p. 1. 
the right fide. B. p. 1. the bottom. And where a figure is 
referred to in the middle of either print, it is only mark'd 


thus, fig. p. I. or fig. p. 2. 
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NTRODUCTION. The ufe and advantage of confi- 
dering folid objects as only thin fhells a of lines, page 2 
like the outer-coat of an: onion. 


CHAPTERI. Of Fitness, vPegaie ss be 

CHAP. II. Of Variety, pe. { 16 

CHAP. III. Of ‘Unirormity, Recurarity, ee (Hae 
SYMMETRY, — Py 


CHAP. IV. Of Simpricity, or DisTINCTNESs, De. aX 
CHAP. V. Of Inrricacy, Deh ee 
CHAP. VI. Of QuanTiry, a ay 
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CHAPTER VII. Of Lines, 37 


CHAP. VIII. Of what fort of parts and how eigen apa tS 
FORMS are compofed, at 

CHAP. IX. Of Compositions with the WAVING LINE, p. 48 

CHAP. X. Of Compositions with the PET ENB ANT di 


LINE, 5° 
CHAP. XI. Of Photeey tons p- 67 
CHAP. XII. Of Licut and Suane, and the MAREE gg? 


in which objects are explained to the eye by them, 
CHAP. XIII. Of Composition with regard to a epiesie 
SHADE, and CoLouRs, Pe SPO CT 
CHAP, XIV. Of Cononnane, peaaiss 
the reverpe. 2. As to charaéor and Se 3 on. 3. on. kd 
the manner in which the lines of the Face alter from Pr, 428 
infancy upwards, and fhew the different Ages, 
CHAP. XVI. Of Arrirupe, Pam EE 
CHAP. XVII. Of Action. 1. 4 new method of ac- 
quiring an eafy and graceful movement of the hand and 
arms. 2. Of the bead, Gc. 3. Of dancing, particularly pp. 138 
the minuet. 4. Of ii ls and, laftly, of fage- 
achion. 
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- Page 15, line 25, the reference to fig. 4. p. 1. omitted, 


rent fizes 


17, line 11, for 87 read 47, and add plate r. 

27, line 5, for cercumference read circularity. 

31, margin line 3, the reference to fig. 16. plate 1. omitted. 
31, line 11, dele J. in the margin. 

44, margin line 8, for fig. 40. read fig. 41. 


‘ditto line 22, for fig. 41. read fig. 40. 


56, for then is the human body compofed, read then are the mufcles and bones - 
60, line 14, for fig. 60. read fig. 65. plate 1. 
of the human body compofed. of 
84, line 7, for as the brighte/t yellow, read as for example, the brightef yel- 
low. 
86, line 15, for apartment read palace. 
ot, line 14, for /poke read /poken. 
94, line 14, read /uccedaneum. 
111, line 7, to fiz. 86. read alfo fig. 92, and 93. 
112, line 21, for the objeét read the light and fhade. 


124, line 9, after 97 read B. p. 1. 


133, after line 3, read figure 115, T. p. 1. which reprefents three diffe- 


of the pupil of the eye; the leaft, was exactly taken from the eye of a large- ~ 


featur’d man, aged 105, the biggeft, from one of twenty, who had this part larger 
than ordinary, and the other is the common fize. If this part of the eye in the 
pictures of Charles IJ. and James II. painted by Vandyke at Kenfington, were to 
be meafured with a pair of compafles, and compared with their pictures painted by 
Lilly when they were men, the diameters would be found in both pictures refpectively 


the fame. Wee i | 
Page 137, line 27, for fig. 79. read 75, and for p. 1. read p. 2.. 
- 1505. line 25, for anfwer sead anfwers. a". 
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‘NOW offer. to the public a fhort cflay, accom~ 

_ panied with two explanatory: prints, in which I 
fhall endeavour to fhew what the principles are in 
nature, by which we are direéted to ‘call the forms of 
fome bodies beautiful, others ugly ; fome graceful, and 
others the reverfe; by confidering more minutely than 
-has hitherto been done, the nature of thofe lines, and 
their, different combinations, which ferve to. raife in 
the mind the ideas of all the variety of forms imagina- 
7 ble... ne firft, perhaps, the whole defign, as well’as the 
| prints; may feem rather intended to trifle and con- 
found, than to.entertain and inform: but I am per- 
fuaded that when the examples i in nature, referr’d to in 
this eflay, are duly confider’d, and. examined. upon. the 
principles laid down i in it, it will be thought worthy of a 
careful and attentive perufal : and the prints themfelves 
too will, I-make no doubt, be examined as attentively, 
when. it is found, that almoft' every figure in them (how 
odly foever they may feem. to. be, group’d. together) is 
petty. d to fingly |in the eflay, in order to; aflift the 
B reader’s 
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reader’s imagination, when the original examples in art, 
or nature, are not themfelves before him. 

And in this light I hope my prints will be con- 
fider’d; and that the figures referr'd to insthem will 
never be imagined to be placed there by me as €xam- 
ples themfelves, of beauty or grace, but only to point 
out to the reader what forts of objects he is to look for 
_ and examine in nature, or in the works of the greateft 
matters: My figures, therefore, are to’ ‘be ‘confider’ di 
thé fame light, with thofe a ‘mathematician’ ‘thakés 
with his pen, which may convey the idea of ‘this de= 
monftration, tho’ not a line in them ‘is either: iperfedily 
firaight, or of that peculiar curvature hie is’ treating’ of: 
Nay, fo far was I from -aiming at grace, ‘that F pur2 
pofely chofe to be Jeaft aecurate, where moft beauty 
might be expeed, that’ no free ‘might be laid on the 
figures to the prejudice of the work itflf.° For Tmuft 
abate! I have but little hopes of havitig 7 ays favourable 
attention given to my defign in general, by thofe who 
have already had a more fafhionable introduction into 
the myfteries of ‘the arts of ‘painting}”‘and feulpture. 
Much lefs do I expect, ot in truth defire, the. counte- 
hance of that fet of people, who have an intereft in 
exploding any kind of bahia 2 oh grit teach us to 
Jee with our own eyes.‘ 

It may be needlefs to otltorvds that fome of che’ laft- 
mention’d, are not only the dependents on, but often 
the sin inftructors and leaders of the former; but in 

what 
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what light they are fo confider’d abroad, may be partly 
feen by + a burlefque ‘reprefentation of them, taken 
from a print publifh’d by Mr. Pond, defign’d by Cav". 
Ghezzi at Rome. 
_To thofe, then, whofe judgments are unprejudiced, this 
little work is fubmitted with moft pleafure; becaufe it 
is from fuch that I have hitherto received the moft obli- 
gations, and now have reafon to expeét moft candour. 

Therefore I would fain have fuch of my readers be 
affured, that however they may have been aw’d, and 
over-born by; pompous terms of art, hard names, and 
the parade of feemingly magnificent collections of - pic- 
tures and ftatues; they are in a much fairer way, ladies, 
as well, as gentlemen, of gaining a perfect knowledge of 
the elegant and beautiful in artificial, as well as natural 
forms, by confidering them in a fyftematical, but at 
the fame time familiar way, than thofe who have 
been prepoflefs’d, by dogmatic rules, taken from the 
performances of art only:; nay, I will venture to fay, 
fooner, and more rationally, than even a tolerable 
ponte: who has imbibed the: fame prejudices. 

The more prevailing the notion may. be, that painters 


ro tS 


and connoiffeurs-are the only competent. judges of things 


of this fort; the more it becomes neceflary to clear up 
and confirm, as much as poflible, what has only been 
afferted.in the foregoing paragraph :«that’ no one may 
be deterr’d,;by the: want) of fuch previous perce, 
from entring into this enquiry. : His 22 

| B 2 | The 
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The 'reafon. why gentlemen, who have ‘been inquit 
fitive after knowledge in pictures, have their eyes lef 
qualified for our purpofe, than others, is becaufe their 
thoughts have been entirely and continually employ’d 
arid incumber’d with confidering and retaining: the va- 
tious manners in which piétures are painted, the ‘hifto- 
ries, names,’ and charaéters of the mafters, together 
with many other little circumftances belonging: to the 
mechanical part of the art; ; and little or:no time has 
been given for perfecting the ideas they ought to have 
in ay minds, of the objets themfelves in nature: fot 
by having thus efpoufed and adopted their firft notions _ 


from nothing but imitations, and becoming too: often 


‘as bigotted to their faults, as their: beauties, ° ‘they at 


length, in a manner, totally neglect, or at leaft difregard 
the works of nature, merely becaufe they do_ not tally 
with what their minds’ are forftrongly prepoflefs’ d with. 

Were not this a true ftate of the cafe, many a re- 
puted capital picture, that now adorns the cabinets of 
the curious in all countries, would long ago have been 
committed to the flames: nor would it have been pof- 
fible for the Venus and Cupid, reprefented by the fi- 
gure +, to have made its way into the principal apart- 
ment of a palace. 

It is alfo evident that the painter’s eye may not be a 
bit better fitted to: receive thefe new impreffions, ‘who 
is in like manner too much captivated with the works 
of art; for he alfo is apt to a the fhadow, and. drop 
atk the 
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the ifubftance., « This miftake happens chiefly to thofe 
who go:to: Rome for: the accomplifhment of their ftu- 
dies, as they naturally” will, without the utmoft care, 
take the infectious turn of the connoiffeur, inftead of the 
painter:; and in proportion as they turn. by thofe means 
bad: proficients:4 in their.own arts, they become the more 
confiderable:in thatof a:connoiffeur. ; As a confirma- 
tion of this feeming paradox, it has ever been obferv’d 
at all auctions of :piatures, that the very worft painters 
fit.as: the moft: profound judges, and are trufted only, I 
fuppofe,’som account of their difintereftedne/s. 

I apprehend a good deal of this will look more like 
refentment, anda defign to invalidate the objections of 
fuch as are not likely to: fet the faults of this work in the 
moft favourable ‘light’; than merely for the encourage- 
ment, as: was. faid above, of fuch: of my readers, as are 
neither painters, nor connoifleurs :’ and I will be inge- 
nuous enough! to. confefs' fomething of) this may -be 
true 3) but, at the fame time, I cannot allow that. this 
alone would have ‘been a fufficient motive to have made 
me rifk giving offence to any; had not another con- 
fideration, befides that. already alledg’d,, of more confe- 
quence: to the-purpofe. in hand, made it neceflary: I 
mean the: fetting forth, in the ftrongeft colours, the fur- 
prifing alterations objects feemingly undergo through 
the prépofleffions and prejudices contracted by the mind. 
=+-+Fallacies, ‘ftrongly to be guarded: again by fuch as 
Biould leat, to fee objects truly ih 
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Altho’ the inftances already given are pretty flagrant, 
yet it is certainly true, (as’a farther confirmation of this, 
and for the confolation of thofe, who: may be -a little 
piqued at what has been faid) that painters’ of every 
condition are ftronger inftances of the almoft unavoid- 
able power of prejudice, than any people whatever.) 
~ "What are all the manners, as they are call’d, of even 
the greateft mafters, which are known to differ fo 
much from one another, and all of them from nature, 
but fo many ftrong ‘proofs of their inviolable: attach- 
ment to falfhood, converted into eftablith’d truth in their 
own eyes, by felf-opinion? Rubens would, in all proba- 
bility, have been as much difgufted at the dry manner 
of Pouffin, as Pouffin was:at the extravagant of Rubens. 
The prejudices of inferior proficients. in favour of the 
imperfections | of their own performances, is ftill more 
amazing. ------ Their eyes are fo quick in difcerning 
the faults of others, at the fame time they are fo. to- 
tally ‘blind to their own! Indeed it would be:welk for 
us all, if one of Gulliver's flappers ‘could be placed.at 
our elbows to remind us at every ftroke how much Pe 
judice and felf-opinion perverts our fight... 0) = 
~ From what has been faid, [hope it spedis 5 that thot, 
who have no bias of any kind, either from their own 
practice, or the leffons of others, are fitteft to: examine 
into ‘the truth of the’ principles laid down im the; fol: 
lowing pages. But as every one may not have had-an 


opportunity of being fufficiently acquainted with the 
inftances 
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inftances; that have’i been given: J will offer one of a 
familiar'kind, which may be a hint for their obferving 
a thoufand more. How gradually does the eye. grow 
reconciledeven to a difagrecable ‘drefs, vas it becomes 
more and moreithe fafhion, ‘and ‘how’ foon return to its 
diflike sof it, when? itis left off, and ‘a’ tiew one has 
taken poffeffion ‘of the ‘mind ?---fo vague is gir Syn 
it has’no folid principles for its foundation: fat acd? ohn 

: (Notwithfanding Ihave told” ‘you my Aefign of 
caida mainutely’ the variety of lines, which ferve to 
raife the ideas of bodies in the mind, and which are 
undoubtedly tobe! confider’ d as’ drawn’ on- ‘the fur 
faces’ “otily -of folid‘or. “opake bodies’: ‘yet the endea- 
vouring to conceive, as accurate an idea as is poflible, 
of ‘the iwfde of thofe furfaces, if I may be allow’d the 
expreflion, will ‘be: a ‘great 5 gee to us in. sig iil 
fuance ‘of. ‘our. prefent enquiry. 

'° Fn ofder'to my being well ‘andlettcod, let every objed 
ufider’ our ‘confideration, ‘be ‘imagined to have its in- 
ward ‘contents fcoop’d out fo nicely, as to have nothing 
of it left but a thin fhell, exaétly correfponding both in 
{ts ‘inner and ‘outer ®: furfacs to'the fhape of the. object 
atfelf :' and let: ‘us likewife fuppofe this thin thell to be 
made. “up: oof very: fine threads, elofely connected - toge- 
ther; ‘and equally: perceptible, whether ‘the’ eye is fup- 
pofed to ‘obferve ‘them from without, -or within ; and 
we thalbfind the’ideas of the two furfaces of this thell 
will naturally coincide. ‘The very word, ‘fhell,- makes 
us feem to fee both furfaces alike. But 
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“The: ufe of | this’ conceit, as it»may~be call’d “by 
fome, will be feen to be very great, in the procefs of this 
work : and the oftner we think of objects in’ this fhell- 
like manner, we fhall facilitate and:{trengthen our con- 
ception of any particular part of the furface of: an ob- 
ject we are viewing, by acquiring thereby a more per- 
fect knowledge of the whole, to which it belongs: be- 
caufe the imagination will naturally enter into the vacant 
{pace within this fhell; and there at. once, as from a 
center, view the whole form within, and mark the op- 
pofite correfponding. parts fo: ftrongly, as to retain the 
idea of. the, whole,, and make us. mafters of the mean- 
ing of . every view of the. object, as we walk: rented it, 
and view it from without. 

Thus the moft perfect . idea we can nofibly. acquire ‘of 
a {phere, is by conceiving an infinite number of: ftraight 
rays of equal lengths, iffuing from the.center, as from 
the eye, fpreading every way alike; and circumfcribed 
or wound about at their other extremities with. clofe 
conneéted circular threads, or bai formingns a/true 
{pherical fhell. 
- But in the common way of sate ce view. st any | 
opake object, that part of its furface, which fronts the 
eye, is apt to occupy the mind alone, and the oppofite, 
nay even every other part of it. whatever, is left-un- 
thought of at that time : and. the leaft motion we make 
to reconnoitre any other fide of the’ object, confounds 
our + arf idea, | for want of the..¢ connexion of the two 
as ak ot + co ideas, 
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ideas, which the’ complete knowledge of the whole 
would naturally have given Us, if we had: confidered it 
in the other way before. 

Another advantage of confidering, pbjaels thus: merely 
as fhells: compofed of lines, is, that by thefe means. we 
obtain the true and full idea of what is call’d the ow- 
lines of a figure, which has been confin’d within. too 
narrow limits, by taking it only from drawings on paper; 
for in the example of the fphere given above, every 
one of the imaginary circular threads. has a right to be 
-confider’d ‘as an out-line of the {phere, as well as thofe 
which divide the half, that is feen, from that which is not 
feen ; and if the eye be fuppofed. to move regularly round 
it, hog threads will each of them as regularly fucceed 
one, another in the office of out-lines, (in the narrow 
and limited fenfe of the word :) and the inftant any one 
of thefe threads, during this motion of. the eye, comes 
into fight on-one fide, its oppofite thread is loft, .and 
difappears on the other, He who will thus take. the 
pains of acquiring perfect ideas of the diftances, bearings, 
and oppofitions of feveral material points and lines in 
the furfaces of even the moft irregular figures, will gra- 
dually arrive at the knack of recalling them into: his 
mind when the objects themfelyes are not before him ; 
and they will be as ftrong and perfect as thofe of the 
moft plain and regular forms, fuch as cubes and {pheres ; : 
and will be of infinite fervice to thofe who invent. and 
draw from fancy, as well as enable thofe to be more 
correct who draw from the life. 

C ) In 
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In this manner, therefore, I would defire the reader 
to affift his imagination as much as poflible, in confi- 
dering every objeét, as if his eye were placed within it. 
As ftraight lines are eafily conceiv’d, the difficulty of 
following this method in the moft fimple and regular 
forms will be lefs than may be firft imagined; and its 
ufe in the more compounded will be greater: as will be 
more fully fhewn when we come to speale of coin~ 
pofition. 

But as fig. + may be of Ftp ufe to young de- 
figners in the ftudy of the human form, the moft 
complex and beautiful of all, in fhewing them a me- 
chanical way of gaining the oppofite points in. its fur- 
face, which never can be feen in one and the fame view; 
it will be proper to explain the defign of it in this place, 
as it may at the fame time add fome ‘Weight to what 
has been already faid. 

It reprefents the trunk of a fioure caft in foft wax, 
with one wire pafs’d perpendicularly through its center, 
another perpendicularly to the firft, going in before and 
coming out in the middle of the back, and as many 
more as may be thought neceflary, parallel to and at 
equal diftances from thefe, and each other ; as is -mark’d 
by the feveral dots in the figure.--Let thefe wires be 
fo loofe as to be taken out at pleafure, but not before 
all the parts of them, which appear out of the wax, 
ate carefully painted clofe up to the wax, of a different 
colour from. thofe, that lie within it. By thefe means 

| the 
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the horizontal and perpendicular contents of thefe parts 
of the body (by which I mean the diftances of oppofite 
points in the furface of thefe parts) through which the 
wires have pafs’d, may be exactly known and compared 
with each other; and the little holes, where the wires 
have pierced the wax, remaining on its furface, will 
mark out the correfponding oppofite points on the ex- 


ternal mufcles of the body; as well as affift and guide 


us to a readier conception of all the intervening parts. 
Thefe points may be mark’d upon a marble figure with 
calibers properly ufed. 

The known method, many years made ufe of, for 
the more exactly and expeditioufly reducing drawings 
from large pictures, for engravings; or for enlarging de- 
figns, for painting cielings and cupolas, (by ftriking 
lines perpendicular to each other, fo as to make an equal 
number of fquares on the paper defign’d for the copy, that 
hath been firft made on the original ; by which means, 
the fituation of every part of the picture is mechanically 
feen, and eafily transferred) may truly be faid to be 
fomewhat of the fame kind with what has been here 
propofed, but that one is done upon a flat furface, the 
other upon a folid; and that the new {cheme differs in 
its application, and may be of a much more ufeful and 
extenfive nature than the old one. 

But it is time now to have done with the intro- 
duGtion: and I fhall proceed to confider the funda- 
mental principles, which are generally allowed to give 

AG 2 elegance 
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elegance and beauty, when duly blended ‘together,: to 
compofitions of all kinds whatever; and point out tomy 
readers, the particular force of each, in thofe compo- 
fitions in nature and art, which feem moft to:-plea/e and 
entertain the eye, and give that grace and beauty, which 
is the fubje& of this enquiry... The: principles I, mean, 
are FITNESS, VARIETY, UNIFORMITY, SIMPLICITY; 
anTRicacy, and quantity ;----all which co-operate in 
the production of beauty, mutually spdgapetth and re~ 
frraining cach other occafonalles..  -% ving 


LYSIS 


BEAUTY. 


CHAPTER I. 
OF, Pele taM as . 


VIT NESS! of the parts to the defioh for which 

every individual thing i is form’d, either by art or 

nature, is firft to be confider’d, as it is of the 
greateft confequence” to the beauty of the whole. This 
is fo evident, that’even the fenfe of feeing, the great 
inlet of beauty, is itfelf fo ftrongly bias’d by it, that if 
the mind, on account of this kind of value in a form, 
efteem: it ‘beautiful, tho’‘on all other confiderations it be 
not fo; the eye grows infenfible of its: want of beauty, 
and even begins to be pleas’d, efpecially after it has been 


a confiderable time acquainted with it. | 
hoerh: | It 
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It is well known on the other hand, that forms of 
great elegance often difguft the eye by being improperly 
applied. Thus twifted ‘columns are undoubtedly orna- 
mental; but as they convey an idea of weaknefs, they 
always difpleate, when they are improperly, made ufe of | 
as .fupports to: any thing \that is bulky, or appears 


heavy. 


The bulks and proportions of objeéts are govern’d by 
fitnefs and propriety. It is this that has eftablifh’d the 
fize and proportion of chairs, tables, and all forts of 
utenfils and furniture. It is this that has fix’d the di- 
menfions of pillars, arches, &c. for the fupport of great 
weight, and fo regulated all the orders-in-arehitecture;~ 
as well as the fizes of windows and doors, &c. ‘Thus 
though a building were ever fo large, the fteps of the 
{tairs, the feats in the windows muft be continued of their 


_ ufual heights, or they would lofe their beauty with their 


fitnefs: and in’ fhip-building the dimenfions of every 
part are’ confin’d and regulated by ‘fitnefs for failing. 
When a veflel fails well, the failors always. call. her ; a 


_ beauty 5 the two ideas have fuch a connexion! f reer 


The general dimenfions of the parts of the human 
body are adapted thus to the ufes they are defign’d for. 
The trunk is the moft capacious on account of the 
quantity of its contents, and: the thigh is larger than. the 
leg, becaufe it has both the — and sien to move, the 
leg only the mot 8c. | | 


Fitnefs 
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- Fitnefs of parts alfo conftitutes and diftinguifhes in a 
great-meafure the characteriftics of objeés ; as for ex- 
ample, the race-horfe differs as much in quality, or cha- 
racter, from the euanohoriss: as to its figure, as the Her- 
cules from the Mercury.» 

‘The race-horfe, having all its: “ali of fach dittien- 

fions as beft fit the purpofes of fpeed, acquires on that 
account a confiftent character of one fort of) beauty. 
To illuftrate this, fuppofe the beautiful head and grace- 
fully-turn’d neck of ‘the war-horfe were placed on the 
fhoulders of the race-horfe, inftead of his own aukward 
ftraight one: it would difguft, and deform, inftead of 
adding beauty; paiiassia the yedaman siege ebaulgmnh 
it as. unfit > | 

The Hercules, by Glicon +, bath all its ets a # Figh hs 
nek for the purpofes of the utmoft ftrength, the tex- *" 
ture of the human form will -bear.. The back, breaft 
and fhoulders have huge bones;.arid mufclés adequate 
to the fuppofed aétive ftrength of its upper parts; but _ 
as lefs ftrength ‘was requited for the lower parts, the ju= 
dicious:{eulptor, contrary to all modern rule of. enlarg> 
ing every part in proportion, leflen’d the fize of ithe 
mu{cles gradually: down towards the feet; and for the 
fame ‘reafon made the neck Jarger. in circumference than 
any partrof the head; otherwife the figure’ would have 
been burden’d with an unneceflary weight, which would 
have been a draw-back from his ftrength, ‘and in con- 
fequence of that, from its characteriftic beauty. 


TPPAP! 


Thefe 
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» 'Thefe feeming faults, which fhew the: fuperior’ ana- 


tomical knowledge as well as judgment of the ancients, _ 
are not to be found in the leaden imitations: of it near — 


Hyde-park.. Thefe faturnine genius’s imagin’d: ed 
knew how to correct fuch apparent di proportions. 
~JThefe few examples 1 may be fufficient:to give an ‘dea 
of what I mean, (and would have 5 a watt das 
beauty: of: belithi or poner oils thio 


1 H A Pe ATs tase, b 
i aes 
H OW gereat'a fhare variety has in producing beauty 


may be feen in the ornamental part of nature.’ 
~The fhapes and colours of plants, ‘flowers, leaves, the 3 
paintings. in butterflies wings, fhells, &c. feem of little 
other intended ufe,-than that of fe a the ie 
with the pleafure of variety. 

All the fenfes delight 3 in it, and equally are ae to 
famenefs. The ear is as much offended with one even 
continued note, ‘as the eye:is with peice fix’ d to.a soya: 
or to the view of a dead wall. 

Yet when the eye is glutted OR a facobthien: oh)vas 
riety, it finds relief in a certain degree of famenefs; and 
even plain {pace becomes agreeable, and properly: intros 
duced, and. contrafted fatal aaah air to it~ ‘more | 
variety. | 3 ef 


I mean 
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Imean here, and every where inoleed /acomp- 
ofed variety; tor variety uncompoled ; wad Wiict de- 2 
{ign, is confufion and deformity. sit hs 

Obferve, that a gradual Jeflening Is a kind of varyin g 
that gives beauty. ‘The Pyramid cluminslhang from its 
halis to its point, and. the lero I] or volicta, gradual ly 
Jelfening to rts’ center, ave heauttnl forms. So alfo ob_ 
ye4s that only feem todo to, thoush in fact they do 
not, have equal heauty: thus perspective views, and 
parficufarly thole of buildings » are always plealing 
to the eye. sd ) his 

The tittle fhap , between figure 4zand 8, fupposd 
moving along the fhore even with the eye, nright have 
ats top and bottom hounded by 4wo lines at eq ual clis- 
tances all the way, asA; but if the thip puts out to fea, 
these lines at top and bottom cag eem to vary 
aud meet each other by clegrees, as B, in the pome C, 

which is in the line-where the fky and water meets, 
call’d the horizon. This muc of he manner o ex- 


foectives adding begarty, b feemingly varying otherwile 
unvaried forms, | thought , mght be acceptable to 
those, who have not learnt perlpective. 


D CHAP, 
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CHAP. Til. 


Of Unrroxmrry, Reg unaarry, or SYMMETRY. , 
mp may be 1mads that the greatell part of the effects 


object, which 1s heaufifiul: but Jam very well porns 
is prevailing notion will foo: appear’ to have fittle 


of | fo datio a é nis 
ie se tides have properties of greater conlequence, 


fuchas propriety, Fitnels, anol ide ; an yet but httle 
ferve the puxpoles of Pp ag the eye, merely on the 

O18 © Ye 8 

We have,indeed, 1m our nature a love of ins fation 
from our yafancy, and the. eye 1s often enter tas » AS 
well as furpeifed, with mimicry, and delighted with the 
exactnels a ste ; hut then this always gives way 
torts du erior love of variety, anal foon prows tiresome, 

If the unsformity of figures, parts , of lines were truly : 
the chief caule of beauty, the more exactly uciform 
their appearances were kept, the more pleak e the 
eye would receive : but this is fo far trom being the cale, 
that when the mind has heen once fatishied , that the 
parts answer one another, with so exact an uniformity, 
as to peelerve to the whole the character of fitnels to 
ftand, to move, to fink, tolwim, to fly, ge. without 
lofing the balance: the eve 13 rejoiced. to fee the ob. 

! jet 
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get tusmn’al » acool fhifte ol : foo as to yaty thele uniform ap- 
pearan.ces. en 

Thu the profile of inolk ohjects, as well as faces, are 
rather more pleating than their full fronts. 

Whence i€ is clear, the pleafure does not arile from 
feeing, the exact relemblance , which one fice bears the 
other, but from the knowledge that they do fo onaccount 
of fitnels, with delign, and. for we. For when the Head 
of a fine woman is turnd a little to one fide ywhich 
fakes off from the exact fmilarity of the two halves of 
the face, and fomewhat reclining , 1o varying, fell more 
from the Rraight and parallel fines of a formal front 
face: 4€ 1s always look’d upon'as molt pleafing. This 1s 
accordingly faid tobe a graceful aie of the head. 

Tt is a conktant rule 1n compolition an painting to 
avoid regularity . When we view a building yor any 
other object in life , we have i€ in our power, by fhifing 
the ground, to take that view of it which pleales Us 
belt; anol in confequence of this, the painter if he is 
Jef to his choice, takes it on the angle rather than 
in frone, as molt adgreeshle to the eye; becaule the re. 
gularity of the lines 1s taken away by their running in- 
fo perlpective 4 without lofing the idea of fitneds :anad © 
when he is of neceffity obliged to give the frone of a buil- 
ding, with all i€s equalities and parallelifins, he gener 
ally breaks (as i is termd) firch difagceeahle appearances, 
by throwing a tree before it, or the fhadow ofan amag- 
mary cloud , or foe other object that may anlwes the 
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fame purp ofe of adding variety, which 4s the fame 
with taking away uniformity. et bi : 

If uniform obj ects were agreeable : whiy 1 there fuch 
care taken fo contealt and vary all the fimbs of aftatue? 
The picture of Henry the et. hth+,would be pre- 
ferable to the Finely contratted fioures of Guido or 
Cored: £0 3 and the Antinows’s ealy Iway 4., mult fubmit 
to the ftiff and ftraight figure of the dancing matter” 
and the uniform pie ia of the mufcles in the figure|| 
taken from Albert Durac’s book of proportions, would 
have more tagte 111 them than thofe 4n the Famous part 


of an antique § igure from which Michael Angelo Ac 


fwer dreat prurpoles ,ever fatisties the ming, anal poses | 5 


neceflary, in fome de 
tinn, without the poll 
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ee : 


Ooh ish V 


Of Simpuicity, or DistinctTNess. 


S Implicity, without variety, is wholly infipid, and at 

~beft does only not difpleafe; but when variety is 
join’d to it, then it pleafes, becaufe it enhances the 
pleafure of variety, by giving the eye the power of en- 
joying it with eafe. | | 

There is no object compofed of ftraight lines, that 
has fo much variety, with fo few parts, as the pyramid: 
and it is its conftantly varying from its bafe gradually up- 
wards in every fituation of the eye, (without giving the 
idea of famenefs, as the eye moves round it) that has 
made it been efteem’d in all ages, in preference to the 
cone, which in all views appears nearly the fame, being 
varied only by light and fhade. 

_Steeples, monuments, and moft compofitions in paint- 
ing and {culpture are kept within the form of the cone 
or pyramid, as the moft eligible boundary on account 
of their fimplicity and variety. For the fame reafon 
equeftrian ftatues pleafe more than the fingle figures. 

The authors (for there were three concern’d in the 
work) of as fine a group of -figures in fculpture, as ever 
was made, either by ancients or moderns, (I mean Lao- 
coon and his two fons) chofe to be guilty of the ab- 
furdity of making the fons of half the father’s fize, tho’ 

: they 
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they have every other mark of being defign’d for men, 
rather than not bring their compofition within the 
boundary of a pyramid +. Thus if a judicious work- 
man were employ’d to make a cafe of. wood, for pre- 
ferving it from the injuries of the weather, or for the 
convenience of carriage; he would foon find by his eye,» 
the whole compotition would readily fit and be calily 
pack’ d up, in one of a pyramidal form. 
_ Steeples, &c. have generally been varied from the 
cone, to take off from their too great fimplicity, and in- 
ftead of their circular bafes, polygons of different, but 
even numbers of fides, have been fubftituted, I fuppofe 
for the fake of uniformity. Thefe forms however may be 
{aid to have been chofen by the archite&, with a view 
to the cone, as the whole compolitions might be bounded 
by. it. 
"Yet, j in my mind, odd numbers have the advanbuen 
over the even ones, as variety is more pleafing than uni- 
formity, where the fame end is anfwer'd by both; as in 
this cafe, where both polygons may be circumferib’d by 
the fame circle, or in other words, both compofitions 
bounded by the fame cone. 

And I can’t help obferving, that nature in all her 
works of fancy, if I may be allow’d the expreffion, 
where it feems immaterial whether even or odd numbers 
of divifions were prefer'd, moft frequently employs the 
odd; as for example, in the indenting of leaves, flowers, 
bloffoms, &c. 


The 
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The oval alfo, on account of its variety with fimpli- 


city, is as much to be. prefer’d to the circle, as the 
triangle to the fquare, or the pyramid to the cube; and 


this figure leffen’d at one end, like the egg, pei | 


being more varied, is fingled out by the author of all 
variety, to’ bound the features of a beautiful face. 
When the oval has a little more of the cone added 
to it than the egg has, it becomes more diftinély a 
compound of thofe two moft fimple varied figures. 
This is the fhape of the pine-apple +, which nature has 
particularly diftinguifh’d by beftowing ornaments of 
tich mofaic upon it, compofed of contrafted ferpentine 
lines, and. the pips ¢,.as the gardiners call them, are ftill 
varied. by two cavities and one round eminence in each, 
Could a more elegant fimple form than this have 
been found; it is probable that judicious architect, Sir 
Chriftopher Wren, would not have chofen the pine- 
apples for the: two terminations of the fides of the front 
of St. Paul’s: and perhaps the globe and crofs, tho’ a 
finely varied figure, which terminates the dome, would 


not have had the preference of fituation, if a sai 


motive had:not been’ the occafion. 

Thus we fee fimplicity gives beauty even to variety, 
as it makes it more eafily underftood, and fhould be ever 
ftudied- in the works of art, as it ferves to prevent per 


plexity: in forms of elegance ; 3 as will be fhewn in n the 


next chapter. 


CHAP. 


+ Fig. 10. 
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CHAP. 
Of INTRICACY. 


fd HE aétive mind is ever bent to be employ’d. ‘Pur- 

fuing is the bufinefs of our lives; and even ab- 
{tracted from any other view, gives pleafure. Every . 
arifing difficulty, that for a while attends and interrupts 
the purfuit, gives a fort of {pring to the mind, enhances 
the pleafure, and makes what would elfe be toil and 
labour, become {port and recreation. 

Wherein would confift the joys of hunting, fhooting, 
fifhing, and many other favourite diverfions, without 
the frequent turns and difficulties, and difappointments, 
that are daily met with in the purfuit?----how joylefs 
does the fportfman return when the hare has not had 
fair play ? how lively, and in {pirits, even when an old 
cunning one has baffled, and out-run the dogs! 

This love of purfuit, merely as purfuit, is implanted 
in our natures, and defign’d, no doubt, for neceflary, 
and ufeful purpofes. Animals have it evidently by in- 
ftiné. The hound diflikes the game he fo eagerly pur- 
fues; and even cats will rifk the lofing of their prey to 
chafe it over again. It is a pleafing labour of the mind 
to folve the moft difficult problems; allegories and 
riddles, trifling as they are, afford the mind amufe- 
ment: and with what delight does it follow the well- 
connected thread of a play, or novel, which ever in- 

creafes, 
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creafes as the plot thickens, and ends moft pleas d, 
when that is moft diftin@ly unravell’d ? ~ | 


» The eye hath this fort of enjoyment in winding 


walks, and ferpentine rivers, and all forts of objects, 
whofe forms, as we fhall fee hereafter, are compofed 
principally of what, I call, the waving and /erpentine 
lines. 

Intricacy in form, therefore, I fhall define to be that 
peculiarity in the lines, which compofe it, that /eads 
the eye a wanton kind of chace, and from the pleafure 
that gives the mind, intitles it to the name of beautiful: 
and it may be juftly faid, that the caufe of the idea 
of grace more immediately refides in this principle, 
than in the other five, except variety; which indeed 
includes this, and all the others. 

That this obfervation may appear to have a real 
foundation in nature, every help will be requir’d, which 


 2e 


the reader himfelf can call to his affiftance, as well as! 


what will here be fuggefted to him. 

To fet this matter in fomewhat a clearer light, the 
familiar inftance of a common jack, with a circular fly, 
may ferve our purpofe better than a more elegant form: 
preparatory to which, let the + figure be confider’d, 
which reprefents the eye, at a common reading difistece 
viewing a row of letters, but fix’d with moft attention 
to the middle letter A. 

Now as we read, a ray may be fuppofed to be drawn 
from the center of the eye to that letter it looks at firft, 

E and 


t Fig. 14. 
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and to move fucceflively with it from letter to letter, 
the whole length of the line: but if the eye ftops at 
any particular letter, A, to obferve it more than the 
reft, thefe other letters will grow more and more im~ 
perfe& to the fight, the farther they are fituated on 
either fide of A, as is exprefs'd in the figure: and 
when we endeavour to fee all the letters in a line equally 
perfect at one view, as it were, this imaginary ray muft 
courfe it to and fro with great celerity. Thus though 
the eye, ftritly fpeaking, can only pay due attention to. 
thefe letters in fucceflion, yet the amazing eafe and 
fwiftnefs, with which it performs this tafk, enables us 
to fee confiderable {paces with fufficient {atisfadtion at 
one fudden view. ) 

Hence, we thall always fuppofe fome fuch periespads 
ray moving along with the eye, and tracing out the 
parts of every form, we mean to examine in the moft. 
perfe&t. manner: and when we would follow with ex- 
actnefs the courfe any body takes, that is in motion, 
this ray is always to ite ta to move with the 
body. 

In this manner of attending to forms, they will be 
found whether at reff, or in motion, to: give movement 
to this imaginary ray; or, more properly fpeaking, to 
the eye itfelf, affecting it thereby more or lefs pleafingly, 
according to their different /hapes and motions. ‘Thus, 
for example, in the inftance of the jack, whether the 
eye (with this imaginary ray) moves flowly down the 


line, 
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line, to which the weight is fix’d, or attends to the flow 
motion of the weight itfelf, the mind is equally fa- 
tigu’d: and whether it fwiftly courfes round the circu- 
Jar rim of the flyer, w when the jack ftands; or nimbly 
follows one point in its eeumference whilft it is whirl- 
ing about, we are almoft equally made giddy by it. 
But our fenfation differs much from either of thefe un- 
pleafant ones, when we obferve the curling worm, into 
which the worm-wheel is fixt +: for this is always t 
pleating, either at reft or in motion, and whether that 
motion is flow or quick. 


ay 


circula rity 


t Fig. 153 
T pi ks 


That it is accounted fo, when it is at re/?, appears by 


the ribbon, twifted round a ftick (reprefented on one 
fide of this figure) which has been a long-eftablith’d 
ornament in the carvings of frames, chimney=pieoss, 
and door-cafes ; and call’d by the carvers, zhe /tick and 
ribbon ornament: and when the ftick, through the 


middle is omitted, it is call’d the ribéon edge; both to | 


be feen in almoft every houfe of fafhion. 


But the pleafure it gives the eye is ftill more lively 


- when i# motion. I never can forget my frequent ftrong 
attention to it, when I was very young, and that its be- 
guiling movement gave me the fame kind of {fenfation 
then, which I fince have felt at feeing a country-dance ; 
tho’ perhaps the latter might be fomewhat more en~ 
gaging; particularly when my eye eagerly purfued a 
_ favourite dancer, through all the windings of the figure, 
who then was bewitching to the fight, as the imaginary 
| E 2 ray, 
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ray, -we were {peaking of, was ane with her all 
the. time. : 
This firigle example might be fitficieil to explain 
what I mean by zhe beauty of a compofed intricacy of 


form, and how it may be faid; with ngs wel to rlsod 
the eye a hind of chace. 


But the hair of the head is another very oboe in- 


tance, which, being defign’d chiefly as an ornament, 


proves more or lefs fo, according to the form it natu- 
rally takes, or is put into by art. The moft amiable in 
itfelf is the flowing curl; and the many waving and 


_contrafted turns of naturally intermingling locks ravith 


the eye with the pleafure of the purfuit, efpecially 
when they are put in motion by a gentle breeze. 
The poet knows it, as well as the painter, and has de- 


{cribed the wanton ringlets waving in the wind. 


And yet to fhew how excefs ought to be avoided in 
intricacy, as well as in every other principle, the very 
fame head of hair, wifp’d, and matted together, would 
make the moft difagreeable figure; becaufe the eye 
would be perplex’d, a at a fault, and unable ‘to trace 
fuch a confufed number of uncompofed and entangled 
lines ; and yet notwithftanding this, the prefent fathion 
the ladies have gone into, of wearing a part of the hair 
of their heads braided together from behind, like inter- 
twilted ferpents, arfing thickeft'from the bottom, lef 
fening as it is s, bromght forward, and naturally con-. 

| forming 
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-forming to the fhape of the reft of the hair it «is pin’d 
over, is extremely picturefque. “Their thus interlacing 
the hair in diftin@ varied quantities is an artful way of 
preferving as much of intricacy, as is beautiful. 


ee A Pr 
Of QUANTITY. 
ORMSilofilimagnitude;|yalthough»-ill-thaped, ‘will 


however, on account of their vaftnefs, draw) our 
attention and raife our admiration. 

‘Huge fhapelefs rocks have a pléafing: kind of horror 
in them, and the wide ocean awes us with its vaft 
contents ; but when forms of beauty are prefented to 
the eye in large quantities, the pleafure increafes on the 
mind, and horror|is foften’d. into reverence. 

How folemn and -pleafing are groves of high stow 
trees, great churches, and palaces? has not even a fingle 
{preading oak, grown to maturity, acquir *d the Liab 
-of the venerable oak ? | 

~Windfor caftle is a ndsts inftsicil ob phe effea i 
quantity. The hugenefs of its few difting . parts ftrikes 


the eye with uncommon grandeur at a diftance, as well 


as nigh... It. is quantity, with fimplicity, which makes — 


it one of the fineft objects in the kingdom, .tho’ void 
of any regular order of architecture. 


The 
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The Facade of the old Louvre at Paris is alfo re- 
markable for its quantity. This fragment is allow’d to 
be the fineft piece of building in France, tho’ there are 
many equal, if not fuperior, to it in all other refpedts, 


except that of quantity. 


Who does not feel a pleafure HUA he pictures in his 
mind the immenfe buildings which once adorn’d the 
lower Egypt, by imagining the whole complete, and 
ornamented with coloffal ftatues ? 

Elephants and whales pleafe us with their unwieldy 
ereatnefs. Even large perfonages, merely for being fo, 
command refpeé&t: nay, quantity is an addition to the 
perfon which often fupplies a deficiency in his figure. 

The robes of ftate are always made large and full, 
becaufe they give a grandeur of appearance, fuitable to 
the ofhices of the preateft diftinétion. ‘The judge’s robes 
have an awful dignity given them by the quantity of 
their contents, and when the train is held up, there is 
a noble waving line defcending from the fhoulders of 
the judge to the hand of his train-bearer. So when the 
train is gently thrown afide, it generally falls into a great 
variety of folds, which again employ the. ai and fix 
its attention. | 

The grandeur of the Eaftern drefs, oid fo far fur- 
paffes the European, depends as much on Vagsaig as on 
coftlinefs. 

In a word, it is quantity which adds greatnefs to grace. 
But then excefs is to be avoided, or quantity will become 
clumfy, heavy, or ridiculous, i The 
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The full-bottom wig, like the lion’s mane, hath 


fomething noble in it, and adds not only dignity, but 


fagacity to the countenance: but were it to be worn 
as large again, it would become a burlefque; or was an 
improper perfon to put it on, it would then too be 
ridiculous. 

When improper, or izcompatible excefles meet, they 
always excite laughter; more efpecially when the forms 
of thofe excefies are inelegant, that is, when they are 
compofed of unvaried lines. 

For example, the figure refer’d-to in the margin +, 
reprefents a fat grown face of a man, with an infant’s 
cap on, and the reft of the child’s drefs ftuff’d, and fo 
well placed under his chin, as to. feem to belong to that 
face. This is a contrivance I have feen at Bartholomew- 
fair, and always occafion’d a roar of laughter. 


The 
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bi. K 


next {is of the fame kind, a child with a man’s wig 1° 


and cap on.’ In thefe you fee the ideas of youth and 
age jumbled together, in forms without beauty. 


So a Roman general *, drefs’d by a modern tailor and 
peruke-maker, for tragedy, is a comic figure.----The- 
drefies of the times are mix’d, and the lines which com~- 


pofe them are ftraight or only round. 
Dancing-mafters, reprefenting deities, 
ballets on the ftage, are no lefs ridiculous. 
My, §. 
Neverthelefs cuftom and fathion will, in leneth Bf 
time, reconcile almoft every abfurdity whatever, to the 
eye, or make it over-look’d. It 


in their grand 


See the: : 


ie 
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“It is from the fame joining of oppofite ideas that 
makes us laugh at the owl and thé afs, for under their 
aukward forms, they feem to be gravely ‘mufing and. - 
meditating, as if they had the fenfe of human beings. » 


- oll monkey too whofe figure,’ as well as moft of his 


actions, fo odly refembles the human, is alfo very co- 
mical; and he becomes more fo’ when a coat is put on 
him, as he then becomes a Pi orate on i 3 
man. Rt 

There is ieanething extremely odd ‘anid acigica} in’ 
the rough fhock dog. The ideas ‘here. connected are 
the inelegant and inanimate figure of a thrum mop, or 
muff, and that of a fenfible, friendly animal; which 
is as much a burlefque of the dog; as the mohkes when 
his coat is on, is of the man. 
What can it be but this inelegance of the fount 
join'd with impropriety, that makes a whole audience. 
burft into laughter, when they fee the miller’s fack, in 
Dr. Fauftus, jumping crofs the ftage? was a well-fhap’d 
vafe to do the fame, it would equally furprife, but not 
make every. body laugh, becaufe the clegnase: of the 
form would prevent it. 

For when the forms, thus join’d together, are ott 


- of them elegant, and compofed of agreeable lines, they 


will be fo far from making us laugh, that they will be- 
come entertaining to the imagination, as well as pleaf- 


ing to the eye. + The fphinx and firen have been ad- 


mired and accounted ornamental in all ages, The. 


former 
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former reprefents. ftrength and beauty: join’d ; ‘the. 
latter, beauty and fwiftnefs, in pleafing and Sous 
forms. 

The griffin, a modern hicroplyphie; fignifying ftreneth 
and {wiftnefs, united in the two noble forms of the lion 
and eagle, is'a grand’ object. So the antique centaur 
hath a favage greatnefs as well as beauty. 

Thefe may be faid to be monfters, it’s true, but then 
they. convey fuch noble ideas, and have fuch elegance 
in their forms as greatly compenfates for their, being un+ 
naturally join’d together. 

I fhall mention but one more iriftance of this fort, 
and, that the moft extraordinary of all, -which is an in- 
fant’s head of about two years old, with a pair of duck’s- 
wings placed under its chin, fuppofed. prices to be fly- 
ing about, and finging pfalms -f. dy yied Th 

A painter’s reprefentation of heaven would be Aiothiivs 
without fwarms of thefe little inconfaftent objects, flying 
about, or perching on the clouds; and yet there is fome- 
thing fo agreeable in their form, that the eye is recon- 
ciled and, overlooks the abfurdity, and we find them in 
the carving’ and painting of almoft every nie St. 

f the French Marquis called fhcic¢ ih 
pi er at ro 5 ull Fem) a fri caffe of cherubims 

As the foregoing principles are the very ground work 
of what is to follow; we will, in order to:make them 
the more familiar to us, juft {peak of them in the way 


bey are daily put.in practice, and may be feen, in every 
| F drefs 
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drefs that is worn; and we fhall find not only that ladies _ 
of fathion, but that women of every‘rank, who are faid _ 
to drefs prettily, have known their force, hamout con- 
fielprin gs hen as principles. | 


Fitnel j is ‘fork confidered iy them, as sidinia ine 
their dreffes fhould be ufeful, commodious, and fitted to 
their different ages; or-rich, airy, and loofe, agreeable 
to the charaéter they would car out ‘to the Hic UY 
their dreds. 


II. Uniformity is chiefly Lomislitd with in drefs on 
account of fitnefs, and feems to: be extended ‘not much 
farther than drefling both arms alike, and having the 
fhoes of the fame colour.. For when any part of drefs 


has not the excufe of fitnefs or: propriety for its unifor- 


mity of parts, the ladies always call it formal. 

For which reafon, when they are at’ liberty to’ 5 atake 
what thapes they pleafe in ornamenting their perfons; 
thofe of the beft tafte choofe the irregular as the. more 
engaging; for example, no two patches are ever chofen 
of the fame-fize,:‘or placed. ati the fame: ‘Reight 5 3 hor a 
fingle one in the middle of a feature. unlefs it bé-to hide 
a blemifh. So a fingle feather, flower, or jewel is ge- 
nerally placed on one fide of the head; or if ever ud in 
front it is turn’d awry to avoid: formality.° | 

It was once the fathion to have two'curls of ee Gee? 
ftuck at the fame height clofe upon the forehead, which 


pro- 
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probably, took ‘its rife from feeirig the pretty ettett of 
curls falling loofely over the face. 
A lock of hair falling thus crofs the acpi tad by 
that means breaking the regularity of the oval, has an 
effec: too’alluring to: be ftriétly decent, as-is very well 


known to the loofe and loweft clafs of women: but be~ - 


ing pair'd in fo ftiff a manner, as they formerly were, 
they loft the defired effect, and ill deferv’d the name of 


wii aly not J 


| Ill. Nicer in drefs, both as ‘to colour and form, is 
ths conftant ftudy of the Lele and aeaislihinien ah 


LEME T hat faudrinels may not t deftroy the: proper 
effec) of variety, fimplicity is call’d in to reftrain its: 
fuperfluities, and is often very artfully made ufe of 
to fet native beauty off to more advantage. I have 
not known any fet of people, that have more excell’d 
in this principle of | ne bane or shu than the: 
bhai 


Vv. Quantity, or fulnefs in drefs bial ever been a darling 
principle; ; fo that fometimes thofe parts of drefs, which 
would properly admit of being extended to a great de 
gree, have been carried into fuch ftrange exceffes, that in 
the reign of Queen Elizabeth a law was made to put a 
{top to the growth of ruffs ;nor is the enormous fize of 
the hoops at prefent, a lefs fufficient. proof of the extra~ 

1.2 or- 
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ordinary love of quantity in drefs, aii shat of © conve~ 
nience or elegance. in | 


VI. The beauty ob intricacy lies in contriving wind- 
ing {hapes, fuch as the antique lappets belonging to the 
*Fig.21. head of the fphinx *, or as the modern lappet when it 
sani brought before. Every part of drefs, that will admit 
of the application of this principle, has an air (as: it is 
term’d) given to it thereby; and altho’ it requires dex~ 
terity rad a tafte to execute thefe windings well, we find 
them daily practifed with fuccefs. 

This principle alfo recommends modefty in drefs, to 
keep up our expectations, and not fuffer them to be too 
foon gratified. Therefore the body and limbs fhould 
all be cover’d, and little more than certain hints be 
given of them thro’ the cloathing. | 

_ . “The face indeed will bear a'conftant view, yet always 
entertain and keep our curiofity awake, without the 
affiftance either of a mafk, or veil; becaufe vaft variety: 
of changing circumftances keeps the eye and the mind 
in conftant play, in following the numberlefs turns of 
expreffion it is capable of. How foon does a face that 
wants expreflion, grow infipid, tho’ it be ever fo pretty? 
---The reft of the body, not having thefe advantages in 
common with the face, would foon fatiate the eye, were 
it to be as conftantly expofed, nor would it have more: 
effe& than a marble ftatue: But when it is artfully 
cloath’d and decorated, the mind at every turn refumes 

its 
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its imaginary purfuits concerning it. Thus, if I may 
be allow’d a fimile, the angler choofes not to fee the fith 
he angles for, until it is fairly caught. 


CHAP. VIL 
Cher 1 Mis 


T may be remember’d that in the introduétion, the 
~ reader is defired to confider the furfaces of objects 
as fo many {hells of lines, clofely connected together, 
which idea of them it will now be proper to call to 
mind, for the better comprehending not only this, but 
all the following chapters on compofition. 


_. The conftant ufe made of lines by mathematicians, 


as well as painters, in defcribing things upon paper, hath 
eftablifh’d a conception of them, as if actually exifting 
on the real forms themfelves. ‘This likewife we fuppofe, 
and fhall fet out with faying in general--That the fraighz 
line, and the circular line, together with their different 


combinations, and variations, &c. bound, and circum- © 


{cribe all vifible objects whatfoever, thereby producing 
fuch endlefs variety of forms, as lays us under the ne- 
ceflity of dividing, and diftinguifhing them into general 
claffes; leaving the intervening mixtures of appearances 
to the reader’s own farther obfervation. : 

Firft, * objects compofed of ftraight lines only, as the 
cube, or of circular lines, as the fphere, or of both to- 
gether, as cylinders and cones, &c. 

Secondly, 


* Fig. 23, 
T 


~p. i. 
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Secondly, + thofe compofed of ftraight lines, circular 
lines, and. of lines partly ftraight, and partly circular, as 
the capitals of columns, and vafes, &c. 

Thirdly, + thofe compofed of all the former together 
with an addition of the waving line, which is a line 
more productive.of beauty than any of the former, as in 
flowers, and other forms of the ornamental kind: for 
which reafon we fhall call it the line of beauty. 

Fourthly, || thofe compofed of all the former together 
with the ferpentine line, as. the human form, which — 
line hath the power of fuper-adding grace to ‘beauty: 
Note, forms of moft grace na leaft of the ftraight line 
in them. 

It is to Be obferved, that firaight lines vary only in in 
length, and therefore are leaft ornamental. ; 

_ That curved lines as they can be varied in their de- 
grees of curvature as well as in their rants seth on 
that account to be ornamental. 

That ftraight and curv’d lines join’d, being a-com~ 
pound line, vary more than curves nn, and fo RHE 
fomewhat more ornamental. | 

That the waving line, or line of eatiat vatying. fil 
more, being compofed of two curves contrafted, be= . 
comes ftill- more ornamental and pleafing, infomuch 
that the hand takes a indie movement i in eee it 
with pen or pencil. 

_ And that the ferpentine line. by its waving mt wind- 
ing at the fame time different ways, leads the eye in a 

pleafing 
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pleafing manner along the continuity of its variety, if I 

may be allowed the expreflion; and which by its twift- 

ing fo many different ways, may be faid to inclofe (tho’ 

but a fingle line) varied contents; and therefore all its 
variety cannot be exprefs’d on paper by one continued 

line, without the affliftance of the imagination, or the 
help of a figure; fee * where that fort of proportion’d, *Fis-*6. 
winding line, which will hereafter be call’d the precife aie 
ferpentine line, or dive of grace, is reprefented by a fine 
wire, properly twifted round the elegant and varied 

je ih of a cone. 


CHAP. VIIL 


Of what fort of Parts, and how rpLEAsinG Forms are 


compofed. 


HUS. ihe having endeavoured to open as large an 
~ idea as poflible of the power of variety, by having 
partly fhewn that thofe lines which have moft variety 
in themfelves, contribute moft towards the production 
of beauty; we will next fhew how lines may be put 
together, fo as to make pleafing figures or compofitions, 
In order to be as clear as poffible, we will give a few — 
examples of the moft familiar and eafy forty and let 
them ferve as a clue to be purfued in the imagination: 
I fay in the imagination chiefly, for the following me- 
thod is not meant always to be put in practice, or fol~ — 
low’ d in every cafe, for indeed that could hardly be, 


and 
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and in fome it would be ridiculoufly.lofing time ‘if it 
could----Yet there may. be cafes where it may be ne- 
ceflary to follow this method minutely; as for peeroples 
in architecture. 

I am thoroughly convine’d in myéelf, however it may 
{tartle fome, that a completely new and harmonious 
order of architecture in all its parts, might be produced 
by the following method of compofing, but hardly with 
certainty without it; and this I am the more apt to be- 
lieve, as upon the ftricteft examination, thofe four orders 
of the ancients, which are fo well eftablifhed for beauty 
and true proportion, perfectly agree with the fcheme we 
fhall now lay down. 

This way of compofing pleafing forms, is to be ac-_ 
complifhed by making choice of variety of lines, ‘as to 
their fhapes and dimenfions; and then again by varying 
their fituations with each other, by all the different ways 
that can be conceived: and at the fame time (if a folid 
figure be the fubje& of the compofition) the contents or 
{pace that is to be inclofed within thofe lines, muft be 
duly confider’d and vary’d too, as much as. poflible, 
with propriety. In a word, it may be faid, the art of 
compofing well is the art of varying well. . It, is not 
expected: that this fhould at firft be perfectly compre- 
hended, yet I believe it will be made fufficiently clear 

| by the help of the examples following. ail 
ae The figure +, reprefents the fimple and pleafing figure 
Pet. eg 
of a bell; this fhell, as we may call it, is compofed of 
waving 
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waving lines; encompafling, ot bounding, within it, the va~ 


ried {pace marked with dotted lines: here you fee the va 
riety of the {pace within is equal to the beauty-of its form: 


without, and if the fpace, or contents, were to be more 


varied, the outward form:would have {till more: beauty.: 


As a proof, fee a compofition of more parts, and a 
way by which thofe parts may be put together by a 
certain method of varying: i... how the one half of the 


focket of the:candleftick A *, may be varied as'the other 


half, B. | Let:a:convenient:and fit height be firft given 


for a candleftick, as +, then let the neceffary fize of the 


focket be determined, as at (a) ¢ after which, in order 
to give it a better form, let every difance or length of 


divifions differ from the length of the focket, as-alfo vary 


in their diftances from each other, as is feen by the 
points on 'the line under the focket (a); that is let any 


4%. 


* Fig. 30s 
T. p. i. 


ihe. 31. 
ape Es 
} Fig. 32. 


two points, Signifying diftance, be plac’d fartheft from °° ~ 


any other two near points, obferving always that there 
fhould be one diftance or part larger than all: the reft; 

and. you. will readily fee: that variety could not be fo 
complete without it.--In like manner, let the horizontal 
diftances, (always-keeping within the bounds of. fitnefs) 
be varied both as to diftances and fituations, as on the 
oppofite fide of the fame figure (b); then unite and join 
all the feveral diftances into a complete fhell, by apply= 


ing. feveral,parts of curves. and; :ftraight liness:;vatying - 


them alfo by making them of different fizes, as (c): and 
apply them as.at.(d) in me fame figure, and you have 
Payir ds | the 
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. Te 33 the: candleftick ¥ and: with: ftilh. more variations on: ‘the 
other fide. If you divide the candleftick into. many more 

1 34 parts, it will appear crouded, asi + it wilk want’ diftina— 
nefs of form: on.a,near view, and: Jofe the effet of: va~ 
riety at! a diftance: this the si will any iy on 
removing pretty far fromm it. 7 

Simplicity in compolition, or sidinctiels ir vg is 
ever to be attended to, ag it:is;one: part of beauty, as 
has been already faid: but-that what I mean:by diftina= 
nefs of parts in this place, may be better underftood,, it 
will be proper to explain it by an,example. 

When you would compofe an object of a great variety. 
of parts, let feveral, of thofe parts be diftinguifh’d> by 
themfelves,: by their remarkable difference from the next 
adjoining, fo as to make each of them, as it were, | one 

_ well-fhap’d. quantity or part, as is marked bythe dotted 
t¥g-3s- lines\in figure } (thefecare like what. they calb. paflages 
"im mufic, and im writing paragraphs) by which: means; 
not only the whole, but even every part, willbe better 
underftood by the eye: for) confufion- will hereby be 
avoided: when: the objeét is feen near, and the fhapes will 
feem: welb varied; tho’ fewer im number, ‘at a diftance; 
| Fs: 36. as figure || fuppofed to be the fame as the former, but 

removed fo far off thee ani ii - Ete the ene 
members, . >: | 99k S33 
iF ig. 37: ‘The: parfley-leaf wi in like mint, esi hehe. zs 
beautiful foliage in ornament was otiginally taken, is'diU 
vided imto three diftinéépaflages; which areagain divided 


into 
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into other odd numbers3)and this method -is obferv'd, 
for the generality, inthe leaves of all plants and. flowers, 
the moft fimple of which are the trefoil and cinquefoil. 

Light and fhade, and colours, alfo muft have. their 
diftinétnefs: to make objects completely beautiful; but 
of thefe in their proper places----only I will give you 
a general idea of what is here meant by the beauty 


of diftinétnefs of forms, lights, fhades, and colours, by 


putting you ‘in’ ae of me reverfe gin in all them 
together. - 


Obferve the beabediet pot ofegay how it lofes all: 


its diftinétnefs when it dies; each leaf and flower then 
fhrivels:and lofes‘its difting fhape; and the firm -colours 


fade into'a kind of famenefs: fo that the whole use | 


becomes ‘a confufed heap. 
- If the general parts of objeéts are Soakeew'd large at 
firft, they will always admit of farther enrichments of a 


{mall ‘kind, ‘but then’ they muft be fo {mall as not to 


confound the general’ maffes or quantities.---thus you 
{ee variety is a check upon itfelf when overdone, which 
of courfe begets what is call’ d a petit Agi he a confu- 
fion to the eye. 
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It will not be ante next to pahele wre effedis an. cots. Bh 


ject or two will have that are put together without, or 
contrary to thefe rules of compofing variety. Figure *, 
is taken from one’of thofe branches fixt to the fides of 
common old-fathion’d ftove-grates ‘by way of ornaient, 
new: you fee how the parts have been: varied ‘by 
G 2 fancy 


* Fig. 38. 
pe Te 
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ae ee 39° faney only, !and- yet pretty: well: clofe {too which ® «is 
another, with about'!the like number‘of parts; but as the 
fhapes, neither are enough varied as to their contents, 
nor in, their fituations with each other, but oné fhape 
follows ‘its: exact likenefs: it is therefore a’ difagreeable 
and taftelefs figure, and for the fame reafon the candles 
ftick, figi.+ is ftill. worfe, 'as'there is’ lefs variety in: it: 
trig. Nay, it would be better to be quite plain, as gts ty 
Pet than with fuch poor attempts at ornament...c+ 
Thefe few examples, well underftood, will, Li sbebitae 
be fufficient to put what'was faid at the beginning of 
this chapter out of all doubt, viz. that-zhe art of com- 
pofing well is no more than| the art of varying well; and 
to fhew, that the method which has been here explain’d, 
-mutft confequently produce a pleafing proportion amongft 
the parts; as well as that all deviations from: it will pro- 
duce the contrary. Yet to ftrengthen this latter affer- 
tion, let the following figures, taken from the life, -be 
examin’d by the above rules for compofing, ‘and it) will 
[Fis 42. be found that the indian-fig or torch-thiftle, figure |], as 
' well as all that tribe of uncouth fhaped exotics, have.the 
fame reafons for being ugly, as the candleftick; fig. 4g’; 
$Fi. 43: as alfo that the beauties of the Lily § and the calcidonian 
y Fig. 44. Lis - proceeds from their being compofed with great 
ae variety, and that the lofs of variety, to a certain degree, 
in the,imitations of thofe flowers underneath them (fig, 
45 and 46).is the caufe of the. meannefs of their {hapes, 
tho’ heyy! retain enough to. be call’d by the fame names. 


Hitherto 


+ Fig. 40. 
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of Hitherto, with regard to compofition, little elfe but 
forms made up of ftraight and curv’d lines have been 
fpoken of, and though thefe lines have but little variety 
in themfelves, yet by reafon of the great diverfifications 
that they are capable of in being join’d with one ano- 
ther; ‘great variety. of beauty of the more ufeful fort is 
produced by them, as in neceffary utenfils and building: 

but in my opinion, buildings as I before hinted, might 
be much more varied than they are, for after fizwe/s hath 
been ftrialy and) mechanically complied: with, any addi- 
tional ornamental members, or parts, may, by the fore- 


going rules, be varied with equal elegance; nor can I 


help: thinking, :but: that churches, palaces, hofpitals, 
prifons, common houfes and fummer houfes, might be 
‘built more in diftiné& characters than they are; by con- 
triving orders fuitable to each; whereas were a modern 
architect to build a palace in Lapland, or the Weft-In- 
dies, Paladio :muit be his guide, nor would -he dare to 
‘ftir a ftep without his book. 

Have not many gothic buildings a oreat deal bi: con- 
fiftent beauty in them? perhaps acquired by a feries of 
improvements made from time to: time» by ‘the natural 
perfuafion of the eye, which often very near anfwers the 
end of working by principles; and fometimes begets 
them. There is.at prefent fuch a thirft after variety, that 
even) paltry. imitations of Chinefe buildings:have a kind 
of vogue, chiefly on account of their novelty : but not 
only thefe, but any other new-invented characters of 


building 


45 
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building might be regulated by proper principles. ‘The 


mere ornaments of buildings, to be fure, iat leaft might 
be allow’d a greater latitude than they are at prefent; 
as capitals, fries; % &e. in order to increafe is ‘ald 
of variety.) . 

Nature, in fhells indo aioe “thie niGhities an viii 
choice of elegant hints for this purpofe; as the original 
of the Corinthian capital was taken from nothing more, 
as is faid, than fome dock-leaves growing up againft.a 
bafket.. Even a capital compofed: of the aukward and 
confin'd forms of hats ‘and periwigs, as fig. + in a 
fkilful hand might be made to have fome beauty. 

However, tho’ the moderns have not made’ many — 
additions to the art of building, with refpe& to mere 
beauty or ornament, yet it muft be confefs’d, they have 
carried fimplicity, convenience, and neatnefs of work- 
manfhip, to a very great degree of perfeCtion,  particu- 


darly in England; -where plain good fenfe hath prefer’d 


thefe more neceflary parts of beauty, which every body 
can underftand, to that richnefs of tafte which is fo 
much to beeen in other pee tries: and fe ‘nies asl 
ftituted in their room. : 

St. Paul’s cathedral is one a, the nobleft idBzinocs . 
that can be produced of the moft judicious application 
of every principle that has been fpoken of. There you. 
may fee the utmoft. variety without confufion, fimpli- 
city without nakednefs, richnefs without taudrinefs, :dif- 
tinénefs without hardnefs, and quantity without ex+ 

duit cefs. 
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cefs, « Whenee the eye is entertain’d throughout with 
the charming variety of all its parts together ; the noble 
projecting quantity of a certain number of them, which 
prefents bold and: diftiné& parts at a diftance, when the 
lefler parts within them difappear; and the grand few, 
but remarkably well-varied: parts that continue: to pleafe 
the eye as long as the object is difcernable, are evident 
proofs of the fuperior fill of Sir Chriftopher Wren, fo 
juftly efteem’d the prince of architects. 
~ It will-fearcely admit of a difpute, that the out~ 
fide of this building is much more perfec than that of 
St. Peter’s, at: Rome: but the infide, though as fine and 
noble, as the fpace: it ftands‘on, and our religion will 
allow of, mufti give way to the fplendor, fhew, and 
magnificence of that of St. Peter’s, on account of the 
{culptures and: paintings, as well as’ the greater magni~ 
tude of the. whole;. which makes: it excel as to quantity. 
There are many other churches of great beauty, the 
work of the fame architeét; which are hid in the heart 


of the city, whofe fteeples and {pires are raifed higher — 


than ordinary, that they may be feen at a diftance above 
the other buildings; and the great number of them 
| difpers d about the whole city, adorn the profpect of it, 
and: give it am air of opulency and: magnificence : on 
which account their fhapes’ will be “found to: be: parti~ 
eularly., beautifule Of thefe, and perhaps of any in 
Europe; St. Mary-le-bow is: the moft elegantly’ varied.’ 
St. Bride! sin: Fleet-(treet: diminifhes: fweetly by elegant 


siguosl 1 degrees, 
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degrees, but its variations, tho’ very:curious when you 
are near them, not being quite fo bold, and diftin, as 
thofe of Bow, it:too foon loofes variety at a diftance. 
Some gothic fpires are finely and artfully varied, RAE 
cularly the famous fteeple of Strafburg. : 
_ Weftminfter-Abbey is a good contraft to St. Paul’ ‘sy 
with regard to fimplicity and diftinétnefs, the great 
number of its filligrean ornaments, and {mall divided and 
fubdivided parts appear confufed when nigh, and are 
totally loft at a moderate diftance; yet there is never- 
thelefs fuch a confiftency of parts altogether in a good 
gothic tafte, and fuch propriety relative to the gloomy 
ideas, they were then calculated to convey, that they: 
have at length acquir’d an eftablifh’d and diftinét cha~ 
racter in building. It would be look’d upon as an im= 
propriety and as a kind of profanation to build places 
for mirth and entertainment in the fame tafte, 


NCH AOR, Eka eats aa 
Of Composrrion with the Wavinc-Linz. 


\HERE is fearce.a room in any bial Bead 
where one does not fee the waving-line employ’d in 
fome way or other. How inelegant would the fhapes 
of all our moveables be without it? how very plain and 
unornamental. the mouldings of cornices, and chimney= 
pieces, without the variety introduced by the ogee mem- 
ber, which jis entirely compofed of waving-lines!. 1” 
7 . Though 
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‘Though all” forts: of waving-lines are ornamental, 


when properly applied; yet, ftrialy fpeaking, there is. 


but one precife line, properly to be called the line of 


beauty, which in the feale of them * is number 4: the. 


lines 5, 6, 7, by their bulging too much in their curva- 
ture becoming grofs and clumfy; and, on the contrary, 
3, ‘2, I, as they {traighten, becoming mean and poor; as 


will appear-in the next figure + where they are applied 4 


to the legs of chairs. 

A ftill more perfec idea of the effects of the precife 
ie edicts and of thofe lines that deviate from it, may 
be conceived by the row of ftays, figure {, where num- 
ber 4. is compofed of precife waving-lines, and is there- 
fore the beft fhaped: flay. Every whale-bone of a 
good ftay muft be made to bend in this manner: for 
the whole ftay, when put clofe together behind, is truly 
a fhell-of well-varied ‘contents, and its furface of courfe 
a fine form; fo that if a line, or the lace were to be 
drawn, or brought from the top of the lacing of the ftay 
behind, round. the body, and down to the bottom peak 
of the ftomacher; it would form fuch a perfeét, precife, 
ferpentine-line, as has been fhewn, round the cone, 
figure 26 in plate 1.----For this reafon all ornaments 
obliquely contrafting the body in this manner, as the 
ribbons worn by the knights of the ii are. both 
genteel and graceful. The numbers 5, 6, 7, and 3, 


2, I, are deviations into ftiffnefs and meannefs on one © 


hand, and clumfinefs and deformity on the other. The 
H — reafons 
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- before, when I firft mention’d it) will make it neceflary 
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reafons for which difagreeable effeétsy after what has been 
already faid, wall be evident to the meaneft capacity. 

It may be worth our notice however, that the flay, - 
number 2, would better fit a well-fhaped man. than 
number 4; and that number 4, would better fit a-well- 
form’d woman, than number 2; and when on:confider- 
ing them, merely as to their forms, and comparing them 
together as you would do two vafes, it has been fhewn 
by our principles, how much finer.and more beautiful 
number 4 is, than number 2: does not this our deter- 
mination enhance the merit of thefe principles, as it 
proves at the fame time how much. the form of a wo- 
man’s body furpafles in beauty that of a man? 

From the: examples that have been’ given, -enough 
may be gathered to carry on our obfervations from them 
to any other objects that may chance to come in our 
way, either animate or inanimate; fo that we may not 
only /ineally account for the -uglinefs of the toad, the 
hog, the bear and the fpider, which are totally void of 
this waving-line, but alfo for the different degrees of 
beauty belonging’ to thofe objects that poffefs it. 


G ELA Po X.. 
Of ComposirTions with the SERPENTINE-LINE. 


‘TH E very great difficulty there is in deferibing this 


line, either in words, or by the pencil (as was hinted 


for 
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for me to proceed very flowly.in what I have to fay in 
this chapter, and to beg the reader's patience whilft 
Ilead him ftep' by ftep into the knowledge of what I 
think the fublime in form, fo remarkably difplay’ d in 
the human body; in which, I believe, when he is once 
acquainted with the idea of them, he will find this {pe- 
ciés of lines to be principally concern’d. 

Firft, then, let him confider fig. +, which reprefents a 
ftraight horn, with its contents, and he will find, as it 
varies ‘like the - cone, it is a form of {ome beauty, merely 
on that account. 

Next let him obferve i in what manner, and in what 
degree the beauty of this horn is increas’d, in fig. * 
where itis fuppofed to be bent two different ways. _ 

And daftly, let him attend to. the vaft increafe of 
benuty, even to grace and elegance, in the fame horn, 
fig. t+, where vit is fuppofed to have been twifted round, 
at the fame time, that it was bent two cote ways, 
(as in the laft figure.) > - 

In the firft of thefe figures, therduteeddinedovanithe, 
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middle exprefles the ftraight lines of which it is com- , 


pofed; which, without the affiftance of curve lines, 
or light and fhade, would nit fhew it to have 
contents. 

The fame is true of the fecond, tho’ by the battiens 


of the-horn, the ftraight dotted line is into the 


beaueiam NE a 


HS But — 
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' But in'the laft, this dotted: line, by the twifting‘as. 
well as the bending of the horn, is changed from the 
waving into the ferpentine-line ; which, as it dips 
out of fight behind the horn’ in the middle, and returns 
again at the fmaller end, not only gives play to the ima- 
gination, and delights the eye, on that account; but 
informs it likewife of the oh ig and i ey of the 
contents. 

I have chofen this finite baum hey as sult eafieft way 
of giving a plain and general idea of the peculiar qua- 
lities of thefe ferpentine-lines, and the advantages of — 
bringing them into compofitions, where the contents 
you are to exprefs, admit of grace and elegance. 

And I beg the fame things may be: underftood of 
thefe ferpentine-lines, that I have faid before of the 
waving-lines. For as among the vaft variety of waving- 
lines that may be conceiv’d, there is but one that truly. 
deferves the name of she tine of beauty, fo there is 
only one precife ferpentine-line that I call the fine of 
grace. Yet, even when they are made too bulging, or 
too tapering, though they certainly lofe of their beauty 
and grace, they do not become fo wholly void -of it, 
as not to be of excellent fervice in compofitions, : where: 
beauty and grace are not particularly defign’ d to be ex- 
prefs'd in their greateft perfection. 

Though I have diftinguifh’d thefe lines fo Ti-onii 


as to give them the titles of the Lines of beauty and grace, 


I mean bi iis the ufe and acai of them fhould ftill 
be 
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be confitied: by the’ principles I have laid:down for com- 
pofition-in' general ;| and that they fhould be judicioufly 


mixt and combined with one another, and even with 


-thofe I may term /ain lines, (in oppofition to thefe) as 


the fubjec&t in hand» requires. «Thus the cornu-copia, 
fi. +, is twifted’and bent after the fame manner, as the 
laft fizure‘of the horn; but more ornamented, and with 
a greater number of other lines of the fame twifted 


kind; pind round it with as ae returns as thols 


of a fcrew.. 

This fort: of er may bg ey dat yet 1 more varia- 
tions, (and-therefore more beautiful) in the goat’s horns 
from’ which, in ‘all: probability, the . ancients. originally 
took the-extreme iti forms they have ives their 
Coli lo pEa Sts ais 

‘There is another way of ar yn this laft Flin 
of the horn: I would recommend to my reader, in order 
to give. him a clearer idea of the ufe bothof the waving 
and ferpentine-lines i in compofition. | 

This is to imagine the horn, thus bent and twifted: 
to be cut length-ways -by a very fine faw into two equal 
parts; and to obferve one of thefe in the fame pofi- 
tion the whole horn . is reprefented in; and thefe two 
obfervations will) naturally occur to him.) :Firft, that 
the edge of thefaw muft run from ‘one end to the other 
of the horn:in the:line of : beauty ;- foothat the edges: of 
this half of thé horn will: have a:beautiful’ {hape: and, 
oo that wherever the dotted ferpentine-line on the 
Sts furface 
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furface of the whole hora dips behind, and. is” loft to 
the eye, it immediately comes into fight on the haloty 
farface of the divided horn. 

The ufe I fhall make of thefe ahfataisienl will appear 
very confiderable in the application of them to: te bu- 
man form, which we are next to attempt. ffi 

“Tt will be fufficient, therefore, at prefent ate: to 1 obs 
ferve, firft, that the whole horn acquires a beauty by its 
being thus genteely bent: two different ways; fecondly, 
that whatever lines are drawn on its external furface be~ 
come graceful; as they muft all of them, from the twift 
that is given the horn, partake in fome degree or other, 
of the fhape of the ferpentine-line:. and; laftly,, when 
the horn is fplit, and the:inner, as well. as the outward 
furface of its fhell-like form is expofed, the eye is-pecus 
liarly entertained and relieved in: the purfuit of thefe 
ferpentine-lines, as in ‘their. twiftings their .concavities 
and convexities are alternately offer'd:to its view... Hol- 
low forms, therefore, compofed of fuch lines are iex~ 
tremely beautiful and pleafing to the eye} in many salpe 


more fo, than thofe of folid bodies. 


-Almoft all the mnfcles, and bones, of whibh the "ti 
man form is compoféd, have more, or lefs of thefe kind 
of twifts in them; and give in a lefs degree, the fame 
kind of appearance to the parts which cover them, and 
are the immediate objeét of the eye: and for this reafon 


it is that I have been fo particular in defcribing  thefe 


forms of the bent, and twifted, and ornamented horn. 
There 
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'Thete is {earce’ a ftraight bone in the whole body. 
Almof all of them are not only bent different ways, 
but have a kind of twift, which in fome of them jis very 
graceful; and the mufcles annex’d to them, tho’ they 
are of various ‘{hapes, : appropriated’ to. their particular 
uifes,- generally: have their component fibres running in 
thefe ferpentine-lines, furrounding and ‘conforming 
themfelves to the varied thape of the bones they belong 
to: more efpecially in the limbs... Anatomifts are fo 
fatisfied of this, that they take a pleafure in diftinguith- 
ing their feveral beauties. I fhall only inftance in the 
aera and thofe about the hips. 

“Phe thigh-bone fig. *, has the waving and twifted 
turn of the horn, 58: But. the beautiful bones adjoining, 
eall’d the offa innominata }, have, with greater variety, 
the fame turns and twifts of that horn when it is cut; 
and its inner and. euaward furfaces are peat to the 

dao; , 

Pe How ésharnental iat bones appear, yher the pre- 
judice we conceive againft them, as being part of a fke- 
leton, is taken off, by adding a little foliage to them, 
may be feen in fig. ||----fuch fhell-like winding forms, 
mixt with foliage, twifting about them, are made ufe 
of in all-ornarnents; a kind of compofition calculated 
merely to pleafe the eye. Diveft thefe of their ferpentine 
twinings and they imitiediately lofe all grace, and return 


ago §. 


to the poor gothic tafte they were in an hundred years 


Fic. 


2: 
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» Fig.-* is meant to reprefent the manner,; in which 
moft of the mufeles, (thofe of the limbs.in particular) are 
twifted round the bones, and conform themfelves to their 
length and thape ; but with no anatomical exadtneds. | 
As to the running of their fibres, fome anatomifts have — 
compared them to-{kains of thread, loofe in, the middle, 
and tight at each end, which, when they are thus confi- 
der’d as twilted contrary ways round the bone, gives the 
{trongeft idea poflible of..a eemponition of ferpentine- 
lines. - arey Muscles & bones 

HOF thelefiie winding forms then 4 
compofed, and which, by their varied fituations ith each 
other, become more intricately pleafing, and form a con- 
tinued waving of winding forms from one into the other, 
as may be beft feen by examining a good anatomical 
figure, part of which you have here reprefented, in the 
mufcular leg and. thigh, fig. +: which fhews the ferpen- 
tine forms and varied fituations of the mufcles, as they 
appear when the fkin is taken off. It was drawn from 
a plafter of paris figure caft off nature, the original of 
which was prepared for the mould by Cowper, the famous 
anatomift. In this laft figure, as the fkin is taken: off 
the parts are: too diftinétly. traced by the eye, for that 
intricate delicacy which. is neceffary to the utmoft 
beauty; yet the. winding figures of the mufcles, with. 
the variety of their fituations, muft always be allow’d 
elegant forms: however, they lofe in the imagination 
fome of the beauty, which they really have, by the idea 

of | 
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of their being flayed; neverthelefs, by what has already 
been fhewn both. of them and the bones, the human 
frame hath more of its parts compofed of ferpentine- 


lines than any other object in nature; which is a proof . 


both of its fuperior beauty to all. others, and, at the 
fame time, that its beauty proceeds from thofe lines : 
for although they may be required fometimes to be 
bulging in their twifts, as in the thick {welling mutfcles 
of the Hercules, yet elegance and greatnefs of tafte is 
fill preferved; but when thefe lines lofe fo much of 
their twills-as} to .become .almoft {traight, all elegance 
of tafte vanifhes. 
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Thus fig. *, was alfo taken from nature, and drawn _p.:. 


in the fame pofition,, but treated in a more dry, ftiff, 
and what the painters call, /ficky manner, than the nature 
of flefh is ever capable of appearing in, unlefs when its 
moifture is dryed away: it muft be allowed, that the 
parts of this figure are of as right dimenfions, and as 
truly fituated, as in the former; it wants only the true 
twift of the lines to give it tafte. 

To prove this further, and to put the mean effect 
of thefe plain or unvaried lines in a ftronger light, fee 
fig. +, where, by the uniform, unvaried {hapes and fitu- 
ation of the mufcles, without fo much as a waving-line 
in them, it becomes fo wooden a form, that’ he that 
can fafhion the leg of a joint-ftool may carve this figure 
as well as the beft feulptor. In the fame manner, 
diveft one of the beft antique ftatues of all its 
ferpentine winding parts, and it becomes from an 

ex-. 
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‘exquifite piece of art, a figure’ of. fuch ordinary ‘lines 


‘and unvaried contents, that a common ftore-~mafon or 


carpenter, with the help of his rule, calipers, and 
compafles, might’ carve out an exact imitation of it: 


and -were it not for-thefe lines a turner, in his lathe, 


might turn a much finer neck than that of the grecian 
Venus, as according to the common notion of a 
beautiful neck, it would -be more truly round, For 
the fame reafon, legs. much fwoln with difeafe, are as 
eafy to imitate as a poll, having loft their drawings, as 


the painters call ic; that is, having their ferpentine-lines 


all effaced, py the fen S Mas: selene ss pe as 


figure *, 


If in comparing hele if: ee one vicki another 


the reader, notwithftanding the prejudice: his: imagina~ 


tion may have conceiv’d ‘againtt them, as anatomical 


‘figures, has been enabled: only ‘to pereeive that ‘one of 


them is not fo difagreeable’as the others 5 he will eafily 
be led to fee further, : that this tendency to’ ‘beauty j in 
one, is not owing to any greater degree of exactnefs in 
the proportions of its parts, but merely tothe more - 
pleafing turns, and intertwi iftings of the lines, which com-~ 
pofe its external form; for in all the three figures the 
fame proportions have been obferv’d, and, on that ac- 
count, they have all an equal: claim-to beauty. 

And if he purfues this anatomical enquity’ but a very 
little further, juft to form ‘a true idea of the elegant 
aufe that is made of the fkin and fat beneath it, to con- 

-ceal 
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ceal from the eye all that is hard and difagreeable,’ and 
at the fame time:to preferve to it whatever is neceflary 
in the fhapes of the parts beneath, to give grace and 
beauty to the whole limb: he will find himfelf infen- 
fibly led into, the - principles of that grace and beauty 
which is to be found in well-turn’d limbs, in fine, ele- 
gant, healthy life, or in thofe of the beft ‘antique fta- 
tues; as well as into the reafon why his eye has fo often 
unknowingly: beeii pleafed and delighted. with them. 

- Thus, in all-other parts of the body, as well as thefe, 
wherever, for the fake of the neceflary motion of the 
parts, with proper ftrength and agility, the infertions 
of the mufcles are too hard and’ fudden, their {wellings 


too bold, or the hollows between them-too deep, for 


their out-lines ‘to be ‘beautiful; nature moft judicioufly 
foftens thefe hardnefles, and plumps: up thefe vacancies 
with a proper fupply of fat, and covers the whole with 
the foft, {fmooth, {pringy, and, in -delicate life, almoft 
tranfparent fkin, which, conforming itfelf to the ex- 
ternal fhape of all the parts beneath, exprefles to the 
eye the idea of its contents bake the utmoft delicacy of 
beauty and grace, «| « 

The fkin, therefore, sb tenderly embracing, and 


gently conforming itfelf to the varied fhapes of every - 


one of the outward mufcles of the body, foften’d under- 
neath by. the fat, where, otherwife, the fame hard Jines 
and ‘furrows would: appear, as ;we find’ come on }with 
age in the: face, and»with labour, in the limbs,. is evi- 

I 2 dently 
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dently a thell-like furface'(to keep up the idea. T fet out 
with) form’d with the utmoft delicacy in' nature ; and 
therefore the moft proper fubjeét of the ftudy of every: 
one, who defires to imitate the works of nature, as a 
mafter foould do, or to judge of the: aig TRG of 
others as a real connoiffeur ought. | . 

I cannot be too long, I think, on this fabjed, as i 
much will be found to depend upon it; and therefore 
{hall endeavour to give a clear idea of the different. ef- 


_feét fuch anatomical figures have on the eye, from what 


the fame parts have, when cover’d by the fat and tkin; 
by fuppofing a {mall wire (that has loft its {pring and fo 
will retain every fhape it is twifted into) to be held faft 
to the out-fide of the hip. (figured 40) and thence brought 
down the other fide of the thigh obliquely over the calf 
of the leg, down to the outward ancle (all the. while 
prefs'd fo clofe as to touch: and conform. itfelf to. the 
fhape of every mufcle it paffes over) and then to be taken 
off. If this wire be now examined it will be found that 
the general uninterrupted flowing twilt, which the wind- 
ing round the limbs would otherwife have given to it, 
is broke into little better than fo many feparate plain 
curves, by the fharp indentures it every where has re- 
ceiv'd on being clofely prefs’d in between the mutfcles. | 
Suppofe, in the next place, fuch a wire was in the 
fame manner twifted round a living . well-thaped leg 
and thigh, or thofe of a fine ftatue; when you take it 
off you will find no fuch fharp indentures, nor any of 
thofe 
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thofe regula engralings (as the heralds exprefs it) which | 


difpleafed the eye before. On the contrary, you will 
fee. how gradually the changes in its fhape are pro- 
duced ; how imperceptibly the different curvatures run 
into each other, and how eafily the eye glides along 
the varied wavings of its fweep. To enforce this ftill 
further, if a line was to be drawn by a pencil exactly 
where thefe wires have been fuppofed to pafs, the point 
of the pencil, in the mufcular leg and thigh, would per- 
petually meet with {tops and rubs, whilft in the others 
it would flow from mufcle to mufcle along the elaftic 
fkin, as pleafantly as the lighteft fkiff dances over the 
gentleft wave. 

This idea of the wire, retaining thus the fhape Ha the 
parts it pafles over, feems of fo much confequence, that 
I would by no means have it forgot; as it may properly 
be confider’d as one of the threads (or outlines) of the 
fhell (or external furface) of the human form: and the 
frequently recurring to it will afflift the imagination in 
its conceptions of thofe parts of it, whofe fhapes are 
moft intricately varied: for the fame fort of obferva- 
tions may be made, with equal juftice, on the fhapes of 
ever fo many fuch wires twifted in the fame manner in 
ever fo many directions over every part of a well made 
‘man, woman, or ftatue. | 

And if the reader will follow in his imagination the 
moft exquifite turns of the chiffel in the hands of a 
matter, when he is eee the finifhing touches to a 

ftatue; 
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ftatue; he will foon be led to underftand what it is 
the real judges expe& from the hand of fuch a matter, 
which the Italians call, the little more, I! poco piu, and 
which in reality diftinguifhes the original mafter-pieces 
at Rome from even the beft copies of them. 

An example or two will fufficiently explain what is 
here meant ; for as thefe exquifite turns are to be found, 
in fome dees of beauty or other, all over the whole 
furface of the body and limbs: we may by taking any 
one part of a fine figure (though fo {mall a one that 
only a few mufcles are exprefs’d in it) explain the 
manner in which fo much beauty and grace ‘has been 
given to them, as to convince a fkilful artift, almoft at 
fitity that it muft have been: the work of a matter. 

I have chofen, for this purpofe, a {mall piece of the 


body of a ftatue, fig. *, reprefenting part of the left 


fide under the arm, together with a little of the breaft, 


{including a very particular mufcle, which, from. the 
likenefs its edges bear to the teeth of a faw, is, if con- 


fider’d by: itfelf, void of beauty) as moft proper to the 
point in hand, becaufe. this ‘its ‘regular fhape more pe- 
culiarly requires the {kill of the artift ‘to’ give it a little 


more variety than itogenerally has, ‘even in nature. 


Firft, then, I will ‘give you a reprefentation of this 


77- part of the body, from an anatomical figure +, to chow 


what a famenefs there is in the fhapes of all the ‘teeth- 
like infertions of this mutfcle ; sand how regularly ‘the 
fibres, which compofe it, follow the almoft parallel out- 
lines of the ribs they partly cover. From 
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» Fromowhat has been. faid! before of the ufe of the 
natural covering of the kin} &e. the next figure * will 
eafily be underftood to mean fo tame a reprefentation 
of the fame part of the body, that tho’ the hard and ftiff 
appearance of the edges of this mufcle is taken off by 
that covering, yet enough of its regularity and fame- 
nefs remains to render it difagreeable. 

Now as regularity and famenefs, tabeoeditay to our 
doftrine,; is want of elegance and true tafte, we thall 
éndeavour in;the next place to fhow how. this very part 
(in-which the mufcles take fo very regular a form) may 
be brought to have as much variety as any other part 
of the body whatever. In order to this, though fome 
alteration muft be made in almoft every part of it, yet 
it fhould be fo inconfiderable in each, that no remarka- 
ble:change may appear in the tberrs and Lruetion of 
an 

~eBhnaty: let the parts, mark’ d’ 1, 26 Byst5 (which ap- 
pear fo exactly: familar in ‘fhape, and parallel in fituation 
in the the mufcular figure 77) and not. much mended 
in fig. 78, be farft varied in their fizes, but not jing 
dually from the uppermoft to the loweft, as in fig. t, 
nor alternately one long and one fhort, as in fig. §, for 
inveither of thefe cafes there would {till remain too great 
a formality. We fhould therefore endeavour, in the 
_ next place, to vary them every way in our power, with- 
out lofing entirely the true idea of the parts them- 
felves. Suppofe them then to have yee ged their fitua- 

tions 


+ Fig. 54. 
Pit. 
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tions a little, and flip’d befide each other irregularly, 


» (fome how as is reprefented in fig. §, merely with re- 
‘2: gard to their fituation) and the external appearance of 


the whole piece of the body, now under our confidera- 
tion, will affume the more varied and. pleafing form, 
reprefented in fig. 76; eafily to be difcern’d by com- 
paring the three figures 76, 77, 78, one with another 5 
and it will as eafily be feen, that were lines to be drawn, 
or wires to be bent, over thefe mufcles, from one to the 
other, and fo on to the adjoining parts; they would 
have a continued waving flow, let them pafs in ye 
direction whatever. 

The unfkilful, in drawing thele parts after the life, as 
their regularities are much more eafily feen and copied 
than their fine variations, feldom fail of making them 
more regular and poor than they really appear even in 
a confumptive perfon. 

The difference © will appear evident by comparing 
fig. 78, purpofely drawn in this taftelefs manner, with 
Go. 76. . But will be more perfectly underftood by ex- 
amining this part in the Torfo of Michael Angelo 4, 
whence this figure was taken. 

Note, there are cafts of a {mall copy of that famous 
trunk of a body to be had at almoft every plafter-figure 
makers, wherein what has been here defcribed may be 


fufficiently feen, not only in the part which figure 76 


was taken from, but all over that curious piece of an- 


tiquity. 
I 
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«)Tamuft here again» prefs: my reader to. a particular 
attention to the windings of thefe fuperficial lines, even 
in their pafling over every joint, what. alterations fo- 
ever may be made in the furface of the fkin by the va- 
rious bendings of the limbs: and: tho’ the {pace allow’d 


for it, juftin the joints, be ever fo fmall, and confe- . 


quently the lines ever fo fhort, the application of this | 


principle of varying thefe lines, as far as their lengths 
will admit of, will be found to have its effect as grace- 
fully as in the’ more lengthen’d mufcles of the body. 

It fhould be obferv’d in the fingers, where the joints 
are but fhort, and the tendons ftraight; and where 
beauty feems to fubmit, in fome degree, to ufe, yet not 
fo much but.you trace in a full-grown taper finger, 
thefe little winding lines among the wrinkles, or in 
(what is more pretty becaufe more fimple) the dimples 
of the nuckles.. As we always diftinguifh things beft 
by feeing their reverfe fet in oppofition with them ; if 
fig. *, by the ftraightnefs of its lines, fhews fig. +, to 


| . 
have fome little tafte in it, tho’ it is fo flightly fketch’d; +. 


the difference will more evidently appear when you in 
like manner compare a ftraight coarfe finger in common 
life with the taper dimpled one of a fine lady. 

There is an elegant degree of plumpnefs peculiar to 
the fkin of the fofter fex, that occafions thefe delicate 
dimplings in all their other joints, as well as thefe of 
the fingers; which fo perfeétly diftinguifhes them from 
thofe even of a graceful man; and which, aflifted by 
wile. K the 
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the more foften’d fhapes: of the: mufcles underneath, 
prefents to. the eye all the varieties cin the whole figure 
-of the body, with gentler and fewer parts more {weetly 
connected together, and with fuch a fine-fimplicity as 
will always: give the turn of ‘the female frame, repre- 

+ Tip 13. -fented in the Venus ts ‘the: mie ee to that gh ai 

Fig. 12, Apollo *. | 

at Now AG Ni can conceive lines ste conftantly dein 
-ing, and delicately varying over every part of the: body 
even to the fingers ends, and will call to, his’ remem- 
brance what led us to this laft defcription of what the 
Italians call, Il poco piu (¢4e Little more that is expected 
from the hand of a mafter) will, in. my mind, ‘want 
very little more than what his.own obfervation. on the 
works of art and nature will lead him to, to acquire 
a true idea of the word Za/e, when applied to form ; 
however inexplicable this. word. as ‘hitherto: have: been 
imagined. rd 

We. have all along had nat ees ehsaesly to the Parkes 

of the ancients, not becaufe the moderns’ have not pro- 
duced. fome, as excellent; but. becaufe the» works. of 
the former are more generally known: nor would we 
have it thought, that either of them havé ever yet 
come up to the utmoit beauty of nature. Who but a 
bigot, even to the antiques, will fay that he has net 
feen faces and necks, hands.and, arms in diving women; 
that even the Grecian Venus doth but coarfely imi- 


tate P ' 
And 
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And what fuficient: reafon can be given’ why the 
i may not the faid of the ie of the body ? 


CHAP. xt 
Of PROPORTION. 


F any one’ fhould afk, what it is that Loanaeates a 
fine-proportion’d human figure? how ready and 
feemingly decifive is the common anfwer: a juft fym- 
metry and harmony of parts with refpett to the whole. 
But as probably this vague anfwer took. its rife from 
doétrines not belonging to form, or idle’ {fchemes built 
on them, I apprehend it will ceafe to be thought much 
to the purpofe’ after a proper enquiry has been made. 
Preparatory to which, it becomes neceffary in this 
place, to mention one reafon mote which may be added 
to thofe given in the introdu@tion, for my having per- 
fuaded the reader to confider objects {coop’d out like 
thin fhells; which is, that partly by this conception, he 
may be the better able: to feparate and keep afunder 
the two following general ideas, as we will call them, 
belonging to form; which are apt to coincide and mix 
with each other in the mind, and which ‘it ‘is neceflary 
(for the fake of making each more fully ‘and particu- 
larly clear) fhould be kept apart, and confider’d fingly. 
Firft, the general ideas of what hath already been dif- 
cuffed in the foregoing chapters, which only compre- 
hends the furface of form, viewing it in no other light 
than merely as being ornamental or not. 


K 2 Secondly, ~ 
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» Secondly, that general idea, now to be difcufled, which 
we commonly have of form altogether, as arifing chiefly 
from a fitnefs to fome defign’d purpofe or ufe. 

Hitherto our main drift hath been to eftablifh and 
illuftrate the firft idea-only, by fhewing, firft the nature 
of variety, and then its effeéts on the mind; with the 
manner how fuch impreffions are made by means:of the 
different feelings given to the eye, from its movements 
in tracing and courfing t over furfaces of all kinds,» 

The furface of a piece of ornament, that hath every 
turn in it that lines are capable of moving into, and at 
the fame time no way applied, nor of any manner of 
ufe, but merely to entertain the eye, would be fuch an 
objec as would, anfwer to this firft idea alone, 

The figure like a leaf, at the bottom of plate 1, near 

to fig. 67, is fomething of this kind ; it was taken from 
an afh-tree, and was a fort of Lufus nature, growing 
only like an excreflence, but fo beautiful’in the lines of 
its fhell-like windings, as would have been above the 
power of a Gibbons to have equalled, even in its own 
materials; nor could the graver of an Edlinck, or Dre- 
vet, have done it juftice on copper. 
_ Note, the prefent tafte of ornaments ee to. ri 
been partly taken from productions of this fort, which 
are to be found about autumn among plants, particu-_ 
larly afparagus, when it is running to feed, ) 


_ ¥ See Chap. 5. page 25. 
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~'] fhall now endeavour to explain what is included in 


what Ihave called for diftinction fake, the fecond gene= 


val idea of form, in a much fuller manner than was 
done in chapter I. of Fitnefs. And begin with obferving, 
that though furfaces will unavoidably be ftill included, 
yet we muft no longer confine ourfelves to the particu- 
lar notice of them as furfaces only, as we heretofore 
_ have done ; we muft now open our view to general, as 
well as particular bulk and folidity; and alfo look into 
what may have filled up, or given rife thereto, fuch as 
certain given quantities and dimenfions of parts,. for in- 
clofing any fubftance, or for performing of motion, pur- 
chafe, fredfaftne/s, and other matters of ufe to living 
beings, which, I apprehend, at length, will bring us to 
a tolerable conception of the word proportion. 

As to thefe joint-/enfations of bulk and motion, do 
we not at firft fight almoft, even without making trial, 
feem to feel when a leaver of any kind is too weak,: or 
not long enough to make fuch or fuch a. purchafe?, or 
when a fpring is not fufhcient? and don't we find by 
experience what weight, or dimenfion fhould be given, 
or taken away, on this or that account? if fo, .as the 
general as well as particular bulks of form, are made up 
of materials moulded together under mechanical direc- 
tions, for fome known purpofe.or other; how naturally, 
from thefe-confiderations, {hall we fall into:a judgment 
of fit proportion; wwhich is ‘one part: of beauty to the 
_ mind tho’ not always fo to the eye. 

Our 
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Our neceffities have taught us to mould matter into 
various {hapes, and to give them fit proportions. 
for particular ufes, as bottles, glafles, knives, . difhes, 
é&c. Hath not: offence given rife to the form of the 
{word, and defence to that of the fhield? And what 
elfe but proper fitnefs of parts hath fix’d the different. 
dimenfions of piftols; mufkets, great guns, fowling-_ 
pieces and blunderbufles; which differences as to figure, 


' may as properly be called the different characters of fire- 


arms, .as the different shears: of men are called ci id 
of men. 3 
_ We find alfo that the carte variety of asi which 
prefent themfelves from the whole animal ¢reation, arife 
chiefly from the nice fitnefs of their parts, defigned for 
accomplifhing the peculiar movements of each. _ 


And here I think will be the proper place ty {peak 


-of a moft curious difference between the living ma- 


chines of nature, in refpect of fitnefs, and fuch poor ones, » 
in comparifon with them, as men are only capable of 
making; by means of which. diftinéion, I am in hopes — 
of fhewing what particular ly conftitutes the utmoft 
beauty of proportion in the human figure. 

A clock, by the government’s order, has been made, 
and another now making, by Mr. Harrifon, for the keep- 
ing of true time at fea; which perhaps is one of the moft 
exquifite movements ever made. Happy the ingenious 
contriver! although the form of the whole, or of every — 
part of this curious machine, fhould be ever {0 confufed, 

or 
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of difpleafingly fhaped to the:eyes and although even 


its. movements fhould. be difagreeable to look:at,: pro= 


vided it anfwers the end propofed. An ornamental com- 
pofition was no part of his {cheme, otherwife than asya 
pollifh might be neceflary. If ornaments are required to 
be added, to mend) its fhape, care muft be taken that 
they are no obftruction to the movement itfelf, and the 
more as they would be fuperfluous, as to the main de- 
fign.--- But in nature’s, machines, how wonderfully do 
we fee beauty and ufe go hand im hand! 

Had a machine for this purpofe been nature’s work, 
the whole and every individual part. would have had 
exquifite. beauty of form. without,danger of .deftroying 
the. exquifitenefs of its motion, even.as. if ornament had 
been the fole aim; its movements too would have: been 
graceful, without one fuperfluous tittle added. for either 
of thefe lovely. purpofes.---Now this is that curious dif 
ference between the fitnefs of nature’s machines (one of 
which is man) and. thofe made by. mortal hands: which 
diftintion is to lead us, to our main point propofed ;: I 
mean, to the fhewing what conftitutes the utmoft beauty 
of pr oportion. | | : 

There was Loman. f feauslinctiens fadc years ago, “a 
little clock-work machine, with a duck’s head and legs 
fixt to it, which was fo contrived as, to have fome refem= 
blance of that. animal ftanding <upon,.one foot, land 
ftretching back, its leg, turning its head, opening and 
fhutting its bill, moving its wings, and thaking its tail; 

| all 


Pa 
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all of them the plaineft and eafieft direGtions in living 
movements: yet for the poorly performing of thefe few 
motions, this filly, but much extoll’d machine, being un- 
cover’d, appeared a moft complicated, confufed and. dif 
asteeable object: nor would its being covered with a 
{kin clofely adhering to its parts, as that of a real duck’s 
doth, have much mended its figure; at beflt, a bag of 
hob-nails, broken hinges, and patten-rings, would have 


looked as well, unlefs by other means it had been ftuffed 


out to bring it into form. 

Thus again you fee, the more variety we pretend to 
give to our trifling movements, the more confufed and 
unornamental the forms become; nay chance but fel- 
dom helps them.---How much the reverfe are nature’s! 
the greater the variety her movements have, the more 
beautiful are the parts that caufe them. 

The finny race of animals, as they have fewer motions 
than other creatures, fo are their forms lefs remark- 
able for beauty. It is alfo to be noted of every {pecies, 
that the handfomeft of each move beft: birds of a 
clumfy make feldom fly well, nor do lumpy fifth glide 
fo well through ‘the water as thofe of a neater make; 
and beafts of the moft elegant form, always excel in 
{fpeed; of this, the horfe and greyhound are beautiful 
examples: and even among themfelves, the moft ele- 
gantly made feldom fail of being the {wifteft. 

The war-horfe is more equally made for ftrength 
than the race-horfe, which furplus of power in the 

- former, 
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forrner, if fuppos’ d added tothe latter; as it, would throw 


more weight intoimproper parts for the bufinefs of mere’ 


{peed, fo of courfe it would, leflen, in fome, degree, that 


admirable quality, and) partly deftroy that) delicate fit-. 


nefs of his:make; but then.a quality i in movement, fu- 


perior to that of {peed, would be given to’ him. by the 


addition, as he:would be render’d thereby more fit to 
move with eafe‘in fuch varied, or graceful dire@ions, ‘as 
are fo delightful to the eye in the carriage of the fine 
manag’ d war-horfe; and as at the fame time, fomething 
{lately and graceful would be added to his figure, which 
before could only be faid to have an elegant neatnefs. 
This noble creature ftands foremoft amongift brutes; and 
it is but confiftent with nature’s ‘propriety, that the moft 
ufeful animal in the brute-creation, fhould be fu peer 
lized alfo for the moft beauty: 

+ Yet, properly fpeaking, no living creatures are Lean 
of moving in fuch Gasegeer and graceful directions, 
as the human fpecies; and it would be needlefs to fay 
how much fuperior in beauty their forms and textures 
likewife are.. And furely alfo after what has-been {aid 
relating to figure and motion, it is plain and evident 
that nature has thought fit to make beauty of proportion, 
and beauty of movement, necefiary to each other: fo 
that the obfervation before made on animals, will hold 
equally good with regard to man: 7 e. that he who is 
moft exquifitely well-proportion’d. is moft capable of 
exquifite movements, fuch as eafe and grace in deport- 
ment, or in dancing. L It 
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It may be a fort of collateral confirmation of what 
has been faid of this method of nature’s working, as 
well as otherwife worth our notice, that when any parts 
belonging to the human body are conceal’d,: and not im- 
mediately concern’d in movement, all fuch ornamental 
fhapes, as evidently appear in the mufcles and bones *, 
are totally neglected as unneceflary, for nature doth no- 
thing in vain! this is plainly the cafe of the inteftines,. 
none of them having the leaft beauty, as: to form; ex- 
cept the Aeart; which-noble part, and indeed kind of 
firft mover, is a fimple and well-varied> figure; con- 
formable to which, fome of the moft elegant Roman 
urns and vafes have been fafhion’d. i 

Now, thus much being kept in remembrance, our 
next ftep will be to fpeak of, firft, general meafure~ 
ments; fuch as the whole height of the body to its 
breadth, or the length of a limb to its thicknef$: and, 
fecondly, of fuch appearances of dimenfions as are too 
intricately varied to admit of a defcription by lines. 

The former will be confined to a very few ftraight 
lines, croffing each other, which will eafily be under- 


. ftood by every one; but the latter will require fome- 


what more attention, becaufe it will extend to the pre- 
cifion of every modification, bound, or limit, of the 
human figure. 
To be fomewhat more explicit. As to the firft part, 
I thall begin with fhewing what practicable fort of mea~ 
1 See chap. ix, on Compofitions with the Serpentine-line, 
furing — 
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» furing may be ufed.in order to produce the moft proper 
variety,in the proportions of the parts of any: body. 1 
fay, practicable, becaufe the vaft variety of intricately 
fituated parts, belonging to the human form, will not 
admit of meafuring the diftances of one part by another, 
by: lines or: points, beyond -a certain degree or number, 
without great perplexity in the operation itfelf, or con- 
fufion:to the imagination. For inftance, fay, a line re- 
prefenting one-breadth and an half of the wrift, would 
be equal to the true breadth of the /thickeft part. of the 
arm above the elbow; may it not then be afk’d, what 
part of the wrift is meant? for if you place a pair of 
calipers a little nearer or ‘further from the hand, the 
diftance of the points:will differ, and ‘fo they will if they 
are moved clofe to the wrift all round, becaufe it is 
flatter one way than the other; but fuppofe, for argu- 
ment fake, one certain diameter fhould be fix’d upon ; 
may itnot:again be afk’d, how ‘is it to be apply’d, if 
to: the flatteft fide of the arm or the roundeft, and how 
far from the elbow, and muft it be-when: the arm is ex- 
tended or when it is bent? for this alfo will make a 
fenfible difference, becaufe’ in .the latter pofition, ‘the 
mufcle, call’d the biceps, in the front of that part of 
the arm, {wells up like a ball one way, and narrows it- 
felf another; nay all the mufcles fhift their appearances 
in different movements, .fo,that whatever may have been 
pretended. by fome authors, no. exact mathematical 
meafurements by lines, can be given for the true propor- 
tion of a ee ene L 2 It 
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It comes then»to this, that no longer’ than whilft we 
fuppofe all the lengths: and breadths of the. “body, | or 
limbs, to:be as regular figures as'cylinders, or as the leg, 
figure 68 in plate-r, which is'‘as round as a rolling-ftone, 
are the meafures of lengths to» breadths practicable, or 
of any ufe to the knowledge of» proportion :\{o that as 
all mathematical {chemes are:foreign to this purpofe, we 
will endeavour to root them: quite out of our way: 
therefore I muft not omit taking notice, that ‘Albert 

p= 55° Durer, Lamozzo, » (fee: two taftelefs: figures taken from 
their books of proportion) and fome others,. have ‘not 
only puzzled’ mankind with a heap of minute unnecef- 
fary divifions, but alfo with a ftrange -otiom that thofe 
divifions are govern’d: by the laws.of mufic;* which mif- 
take they feemi to-have been led into, by having feen 
certain uniform and confonant divifions upon one ftring 
produce, harmony to the ear, and. by perfuading them: 
felves, that fimilar diftances in ‘lines: belonging to form; 
would, in like manner, delight the. eye:: "The very: re- 
verfe' of which has been {hewn to be true, in chap. 3, 
on Uniformity. |“ The length of the foot, fay they, in 
“© refpe& to the breadth, makes a-dovble /uprabipartient, 
“¢ a diapajon and a diatefferon 1:” which, in my. opinion; 
would have been full as applicable to the ear, or to a 
plant, 

1 Note, thefe authors affure you, ‘that «this ‘curious method of mea- 
furing, wall produce beauty far- beyond any nature doth afford... Lamozzo, 
recommends alfo another fcheme, with a triangle, to: correct the poverty 


ef nature, as they exprefs themfelves, ‘Thefe naiure-menders put one in 
mind © 
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plant, or to a tree, or any other form whatfoever ; yet 
thefe fort of notions have fo far prevail’d by time,’ that 
the words, harmony of parts, fem as applicable to form, 
‘as 'to mufic. 

Notwithftanding the abfurdity of the above fchemes, 
fuch ‘meafures as are to be taken from antique ftatues, 
may be of fome fervice to painters and {culptors, efpe- 
cially to young beginners, but nothing nigh of fuch 


ufe to them, as the meafures, taken the fame way, from . 
ancient buildings, have been, and are, to archite@s and 


builders ; becaufe the latter have to do with little elfe 
but plain geometrical figures: which meafures, however, 
ferve only in copying what has been done before. 

The ‘few meafures I fhall fpeak of, for the fetting 
out the general dimenfions of a figure, fhall be taken 
by ftraight lines only, for the more eafy conception of 
what may indeed be properly call’d, gaging che contents 
of the body, fuppofing it folid like a marble ftatue, as 
the wires were: defcribed to do + in the introduction : 
by which plain method, clear ideas may be acquir’d of 
what a/one feem to me to require meafuring, of what 
certain lengths to what breadths make the moft eligible 
proportions in general. 

The moft central dimenfions, of a body, or apps 
are lengths, breadths or thicknefles: now the whole 

gentility 


mind of Gulliver's tailor at Laputa, who, having taken meafure of 
him for a fuit of clothes, with-a rule, quadrant and compafies, after a 
céhfiderable time fpent, brought them home ill made. 


ay 


T Fig.cz, 
I, 
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gentility of a figure, according to its character, depends 
upon the firft proportioning thefe lines or wires (which 
are its meafures) properly one to another; and the more 
varied thefe lines are, with refpect to each other, the 
more may the future divifions be varied likewife, that 
are to be made on them; and of courfe the lefs varied 


thefe lines are, the parts influenced by-them, as they 


muft conform themfelves to them, muft-have lefsivariety_ 


ig69. too. For example, the exadt:crofs * of two-equal lines, 
R. pea. 


cutting each other in the middle, would confine -the 
figure of a man, drawn conformable to:them, ‘to the 
difagreeable character of his being as broad -as:he is long. 
And the two lines crofling each other, to make ithe 
height and breadth of a figure, will want-variety~a con- 
trary way, by one line being very fhort in proportion: to 
the other, and therefore, alfo incapable of producing a 
figure of tolerable variety. To prove this, it willbe very 
ealy for the reader to make the experiment, by draw- 


ing a figure or two (tho ever fo imperfedly) confin'd 


within fuch limits. 
There is a medium bwin thefe, -proper for every 


character, which the eye will eafily and. accurately: dex 


termine. 

Thus, if the lines, fig. Ne were to be the aeafire of 
the extreme length and breadth, fet out either for the 
figure of a man or a vafe, the eye foon fees the longeft 
of thefe is not quite fufficiently fo, in proportion to the 
other, for a genteel man;-and yet it would make-a vafe 

too 
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too tapet to be elegant; no rule or compaffes would 
decide this matter either fo quickly or fo precifely as a 
- good eye. It may be obferved, that minute differences 
in: great. lengths, are ofi little or no confequence as to 
proportion, becaufe they are not to be difcerned; for a 
man is half an inch fhorter when he goes to bed at 
night, than when. he rifes in the morning, without the 
poffibility of its being perceived. In cafe of a wager 
the application-of a rule or compafies may be neceflary, 
but feldom.on any other occafion. 

Thus much I apprehend is fufficient for the confi- 
deration-of general lengths to breadths. Where, by the 
way, I apprehend [I have plainly fhewn, that there is 
no practicable rule, by lines, for minutely fetting out 


proportions for the human body, and‘ if there were, the — 


eye alone muft determine us in our choice of what is 
moft: pleafing to itfelf. 


Thus having difpatch’d general dimenfion, which we 


may fay is almoft as much of proportion, as is to be 
feen when we have our cloaths on: I fhall in the fecond, 
and more extenfive method propofed for confidering it, 
fet out in the familiar path of common obfervation, 
and appeal as I go on to our ufual feeling, or joint- 
fenfation, of figure and motion. 

Perhaps by mentioning two or three known inftances it 
will be found that almoft every one is farther advanced in 
the knowledge of this {peculative part of proportion than 
he imagines; efpecially he who hath been ufed to obferve 

naked 
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alidicad figures doing bodily exercife, and more efpecially 


if he be any way interefted in the fuccefs'of them; and. 
the better he is acquainted with the nature of the exer- 
cife itfelf, ftill the better judge he becomes of the:figure 
that is to perform it. For this reafon, no fooner are two, 
boxers ftript to fight, but even a butcher,. thus {kill’d,.> 
fhews himfelf a confiderable critic in proportion; and 
on this fort of judgment, often gives, or takes the odds, 
at bare fight only of the combatants, I have heard: a: 


_ blackfmith harangue like an anatomift, or {culptor, on the 
beauty of a boxer’s figure, tho’ not perhaps in the fame 


terms; and I firmly believe, that one of our common 
proficients in the athletic art, would be able to inftrud 
and direct the beft feulptor living, (who hath not feeny 
or is wholly ignorant of this exercife) in what would 
give the flatue of an Englifh-boxer, a much better pro-, 
portion, as to character, than is to be feen, even in the 
famous group of antique boxers, (or as fome call them, 
Roman wreftlers) fo much admired to this day. 

Indéed, as many parts of the body are fo conftantly 
kept cover'd, the proportion of the whole cannot be 
equally known; but as ftockings are fo clofe and thin a 
covering, every one judges of the different fhapes and 
proportions of legs with great accuracy. The ladies. 
always fpeak fkilfully of necks, hands and arms; and 
often will point out fuch particular beauties or defects 
in their make, as might eafily efcape the obfervation of 
aman of fcience. 


Surely 
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Surely, fuch determinations could not be made and 
pronounced with fuch critical truth, if the eye were not 
capable of meafuring or judging of thicknefles by 
‘lengths, with great precifenefs. Nay more, in order to 
determine fo nicely as they often do, it muft alfo at 
the fame time, trace with fome fkill thofe delicate 
windings upon the furface which have been defcribed 
in page 64 and 65, which altogether may be obferv’d 
to include the two general ideas mention’d at the be- 
ginning of this chapter. 

If fo, certainly it is in the power of a man of {cience, 
with as obferving an eye, to go fill further, and con- 
ceive, with a very little turn of thought, many other 
neceflary circumftances concerning proportion, as of 
what fize and in what manner the bones help to make 
up the bulk, and fupport the other parts; as well as 
what certain weights or dimenfions of mufcles are pro- 
per (according to the principle of the fleelyard) to move 
fuch or fuch a length of arm with this or that degree 
of fwiftnefs or force. 

But though much of this matter, may be eafily un- 
derftood by common obfervation, aflifted by {cience, 
full I fear it will be difficult to raife a very clear idea 
of what conftitutes, or compofes the wtmoft beauty of 
proportion; fuch as is feen in the Antinous ; which is 
allowed to be the moft perfect in this refpect, of any of 
the antique ftatues; and tho’ the lovely likewife feems 
to have been as much the fculptor’s aim, as in the Venus; 

M yet 
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yet a manly ftrength in its proportion is equally ex- 
prefs’d from head to foot in it, 

Let us try, however, and as this mafter-plece of art 
is fo well known, we will fet it up before us as a pat- 
tern, and endeavour to fabricate, or put together in the 


mind, fuch kind of parts as fhall feem to build another 


figure like it. In doing which, we {hall foon find that 
it is chiefly to be effected by means of the nice fenfation 
we naturally have of what certain: quantities or dimen- 
fions of parts, are fitteft to produce the utmoft ftrength 
for moving, or fupporting great weights; and of what 
are moft fit for the utmoft light agility, as alfo for every 
degree, between thefe two extremes. 

He who hath beft perfected his ideas of thefe matters 
by common obfervations, and by the affliftance of arts 
relative thereto, will probably be moft precifely juft and 
clear, in conceiving the application of the various parts 
and dimenfions, that will occur to him, in the follow- 
ing defcriptive manner of difpofing of them, in order 
to form the idea of a fine-proportion’d figure. 

Having fet up the Antinous as our pattern, we will 
fuppofe there were placed on one fide of it, the un- 
wieldy clephant-like figure of an Atlas, made up of 
fuch thick bones and mufcles, as would beft fit him for 
fupporting a vaft weight, according to his character of 

ex- 


1 If the fcale of either of thefe proportions were to exceed fix foot in 
the life, the quality of ftrength in one, and agility in the other, would 
gradually decreafe, the larger the perfon grew. There are fufficient proofs 
of this, both from mechanical reafonings and common obfervation. 
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extreme heavy ftrength: and, on the other fide, imagine 
the flim figure of a Mercury, every where neatly formed 
for the utmoft light agility, with {lender bones and taper 
mufcles fit for his nimble bounding from the ground. 
---Both thefe figures muft be fuppofed of equal height, 
and not exceeding fix foot |. 

Our extremes thus placed, now imagine the Atlas 
throwing off by degrees, certain portions of bone and 
mufcle, proper for the attainment of light agility, as if 
aiming at the Mercury’s airy form and quality, whilft 
on the other hand, fee the Mercury augmenting his ta- 
per figure by equal degrees, and growing towards an 
Atlas in equal time, by receiving to the like places from 
whence they came, the very quantities that the other 
had. been cafting off, when, as they approach each other 
in weight, their forms of courfe may be imagined to 
grow more and more alike, till at a certain point of 
time, they meet in juft fimilitude; which being an ex- 
aét medium between the two extremes, we may thence 
conclude it to be the precife form of exact proportion, 
fitteft for perfect active f{trength or graceful movement; 


fuch as the Antinous we propofed to imitate and fioure 


in the mind 2. 
I am apprehenfive that this part of my {cheme, for 
explaining exact proportion, may not be thought fo 


fufh- 


2 The jocky who knows to an ounce what flefh or bone in a horfe is 
fitteft for fpeed or ftrength, will as eafily conceive the like procefs be- 
tween the ftrongeft dray-horfe and the fleeteft racer, and foon conclude, 
that the fine war-horfe muft be the ait between the two extremes. 
2 
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fufficiently determinate as could be wifhed: be this as 


it will, I muft fubmit it to the reader, as my beft res 


fource in fo difficult a cafe: and hall therefore beg 
leave to try to illuftrate it a little more, by obferving, 
that, in like manner, any two oppofite colours in the 
rainbow, form a third between them, by thus s imparting . 
to each other their peculiar qualities; as,the Brightelt 
yellow, and the lively blue that is placed at fome dif- 
tance from it, vilibly approach, and blend by inter- 
changable degrees, and, as above, temper rather than 
deftroy each other's vigour, till they meet in one firm 
compound; whence, at a certain point, the fight of 
what they were originally, is quite loft; but in their 
ftead, a moft pleafing green is found, which colour 
nature hath chofe for the veftment of the earth, and 
with the beauty of which the eye is never tired. 

From the order of the ideas which the defcription ~ 
of the above three figures may have raifed in the mind, — 
we may eafily compofe between them, various other 
proportions. And as the painter, by means of a certain 
order in the arrangement of the colours upon his pallet, 
readily mixes up what kind of tint he pleafes, fo may 
we mix up and compound in the imagination fuch fit 
parts as will be confiftent with this or that particular 
character, or at leaft be able thereby to difcover how 
fuch characters are compofed when we fee them either 
in art or nature. > | 


But — 
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‘But perhaps even the word charaétfer, as it relates to 
form may not be quite underftood by every one, tho’ 
it is fo frequently ufed; nor do I remember to have feen 
jt explained any where, ‘Therefore on this account--- 
and alfo as it will farther fhew the ufe of. thinking of 
form.and motion together, it will not: be improper to 


obferve,--that notwithftanding a character, in this fenfe, 


chiefly depends on a figure being remarkable as to its 
form, either in fome particular part, or altogether; yet 
furely no figure, be it ever fo fingular, can be perfectly 
conceived as a character, till we find it connected with 
fome remarkable circumftance or caufe, for fuch par- 
ticularity of appearance; for inftance, a fat bloted per- 
fon doth not call to mind the character of a Silenus, 
till we have joined the idea of voluptuoufnefs with it; 


fo likewife ftrength to fupport, and clumfinefs of figure, ; 


are united, as well in the character of an Atlas as in a 
porter... | 
When we conteden the great rete chairmen often 
have to carry, do we not readily confent that there is a 
propriety and fitnefs in the tufcan order of their legs, 
by which they properly become charaéfers as to figure? 
Watermen too, are of a diftiné caft, or character, 
whofe legs are no lefs remarkable for their {mallnefs: 
for as there is naturally the greateft call for nutriment 
to the parts that are moft exercifed, fo of courfe thefe 
that lye fo much ftretched out, are apt to dwindle, or 
not grow to their full fize, There is fcarcely a water- 
man 
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man that rows upon the Thames, whofe figure doth 
not confirm this obfervation. Therefore were I to paint 


_ the character of a Charon, I would thus diftinguith his 


make from that of a common man’s; and, in fpite of 
the word /ow, venture to give him a broad pair of fhoul- 
ders, and fpindle thanks, whether I had the authority 
of an antique ftatue, or baffo-relievo, for it or not. 
May be, I cannot throw a ftronger light on what has 
been hitherto faid of proportion, than by animadverting 


on a remarkable beauty in the Apollo-belvedere; which 


hath given it the preference even to the Antinous: I. 
mean a fuper-addition of greatne/i, to at leaft as much 
beauty and grace, as is found in the latter. 

Thefe two matfter-pieces of art, are feen together in 
the fame apartment at Rome, where the Antinous fills 
the fpectator with admiration only, whilft the Apollo 
ftrikes him with furprife, and, as travellers exprefs them- 
felves, with an appearance of fomething zore than hu- 
man; which they of courfe are always at a lofs to de- 
{cribe: and, this effet, they fay, is the more aftonifh- 
ing, as upon examination its difproportion is evident 
even to a common eye. One of the beft {culptors we 
have in England, who lately went to fee them, confirm’d 
to me what has been now faid, particularly as to the 
legs and thighs being too long, and too large for the 
upper parts. And Andrea Sacchi, one of the great Italian 
painters, feems to have been of the fame opinion, or he 
would hardly have given his Apollo, crowning Pafquilini 

the 
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the mufician, the exact proportion of the Antinous, (in 
a famous picture of his now in England) as otherwife 
it feems to be a direct copy from the Apollo. 

Although im very great works we often fee an inferior 
part neglected, yet here it cannot be the cafe, becaufe 
in a fine ftatue, juft proportion is one of its effential 
beauties: therefore it ftands to reafon, that thefe limbs 
muft have been lengthened on purpofe, otherwife it 
might eafily have been avoided. 

So that if we examine the beauties of this figure 
thoroughly, we may reafonably conclude, that what 
has been hitherto thought fo unaccountably exce/lent in 
its general appearance, hath been owing to what hath 
feem’d a blemifb in a part of it: but let us endeavour 
to make this matter as clear as poflible, as it may add 
more force to what has been faid. © 

Statues by being bigger than life (as this is one, and 


larger than the Antinous) always gain fome noblenefs in — 


effect, according to the principle of quantity 1 but this 
alone is not fufhcient to give what is properly to be 
called, greatne/s in proportion; for were figures 17 and 
18, in plate 1, to be drawn or carved by a fcale of ten 
feet high, they would ftill be but pigmy proportions, 
as, on the other hand, a figure of but two inches, may 


__reprefent a gigantic height. 


Theretore greatne/s of proportion muft be confidered, 
as depending on the application of guantity to thofe 
parts of the body where it can give more {cope to its 


t See chap. 6, Sy 
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grace in movement, as’ to the neck for the larger and 
fwan-like turns of the head, and to the legs and thighs, 


for the more ample fway of all the upper parts to- 


gether. 

By which we find that the Antinous’s being equally 
magnified to the Apollo’s height, would not fufficiently 
produce that fuperiority of effect, as to greatnefs, fo 
evidently feen in the latter. The additions neceffary to 
the production of this greazue/s in proportion, as it there 
appears added to grace, muft then be, by the proper 
application of them, to the parts mention’d only. 

I know not how further to prove this matter than 
by. appealing to the reader’s ib and common obferva- 
tion, as before. 

The Antinous being allowed to have the jufteft pro- 
portion poffible, let us fee what addition, upon the prin- 
ciple of quantity, can be made to it, without taking 
away any of its beauty. 

If we imagine an addition of ainenient to the head, 
we fhall immediately conceive it would only eforna 
if to the hands or feet, we are fenfible of fomething grofs 
and ungenteel,----if to the whole lengths of the arms, 
we feel they would be dangling and aukward----if by 
an addition of length or breadth to the body, we know 
it would appear heavy and clumfy---there remains then 
only the weck, with the /egs and zhighs to {peak of; but, 
to thefe we find, that not only certain additions may 
be admitted without caufing any difagreeable effect, 

but 
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but that thereby greatne/s, the laft perfetion as to pro- 
portion, is given to the human form ; as is evidently 
exprefs'd in the Apollo: and may ftill be further con- 
firmed by examining the drawings of Parmigiano, where 
thefe particulars are feen in excefs; yet on this account 
his works are faid, by all true connoiffeurs, to have an 
inexpreflible greatnefs of tafte in them, though other- 
wife very incorrect. 

Let us now return to the two general ideas we fat 
out with at the beginning of this chapter, and recolle& 
that under the farft, on furface, I have fhewn in what 
manner, and how far human proportion is meafureable, 
by varying the contents of the body, conformable to the 
given proportion of two lines. And that under the fe- 
cond and more extenfive general idea of form, as arifing 
from fitnefs for movement, &c. I have endeavour’d to 
explain, by every means I could devife, that every par- 
ticular and minute dimenfion of the body, fhould con- 
form to fuch purpofes of movement, &c. as have been 
firft properly confidered and determined: on which con- 
jundtively, the true proportion of every character muft 
depend ; and is found fo to do, by our joint-fenfation of 
bulk and motion. Which account of the proportion of 
the human body, however imperfect, may poflibly ftand 


its ground, till one more plaufible fhall be given. 


As the Apollo * has been only mention’d on account . », 


of the greatnefs of its proportion, I think in juftice to 
fo fine a performance; and alfo as it is not foreign to 
N the 
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the point we have been upon, we may fubjoin an Ob- 
fervation or two on its perfections. 

Befides, what is commonly allow’d, if we confider it 
by the rules here given for conftituting or compofing 
character, it will difcover the author’s great fagacity, in 
choofing a proportion for this deity, which has ferved 
two noble purpofes at once; in that thefe very dimen- 
fions which appear to have given it fo much dignity, 
are the fame that are beft fitted to produce the utmoft 
{peed. And what could characterife the god of day, ~ 
either fo ftrongly or elegantly, to be expreflive in a fta- 
tue, as fuperior {wiftnefs, and beauty dignify’d? and how 
poetically doth the action it is put into, carry on the 
allufion to fpeed, # as he is lightly ftepping forward, 


and feeming to fhoot his arrows from him; if the ar- 


rows may be allowed to fignify the fun’s rays ? This at 


leaft may as well be fuppofed as the common furmife, 
that he is killing the dragon, Python; which certainly 
is very inconfiftent with fo ereét an attitude, and benign 


an afpect 2. 

Nor are the inferior parts neglected: the drapery uid 
that depends from his fhoulders, and folds over his ex- — 
tended arm, hath its treble office. As firft, it affifts in 
keeping the general appearance within the boundary of 
a pyramid, at A being inverted, is, for a fingle figure, 


rather 


cael the fun: which cometh forth as a bridegroom out of his 
chamber, Ee rejoiceth as a giant to run his courfe. | Pfalm xix. 5. 

2 The accounts given, in relation to this ftatue, make it fo highly 
probable that it was ‘the great Apollo of Delphos, that, for my own part, 
I make no manner of doubt of its being fo. 
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rather more natural and genteel than one upon its batfis. 

Secondly, it fills up the vacant angle under the arm, and 
takes off the ftraightnefs of the lines the arm neceffarily 
makes with the body in fuch an action; and, laftly, 
{preading as it doth, in pleafing folds, it helps to fatisfy 
the’ eye with a noble quantity in the compofition alto- 
gether, without depriving the beholder of any part of 
the: beauties of the naked: in fhort, this figure might 
ferve, were a lecture to be read over it, to exemplify 
every principle that hath been hitherto advanced. We 
fhall therefore clofe not only all we have to fay on pro- 
portion with it, but our whole lineal account of form, 
except what we have particularly to offer as to the face; 
which it will be proper to defer, till we have fpoke”of 
light and fhade and colour. 

As fome of the ancient ftatues have been of fuch fin- 
cular ufe to me, I fhall beg leave to conclude this chap- 
ter with an obfervation or.two on them in general. 

It is allowed by the moft fkilful in the imitative arts, 
that tho’ there are many of the remains of antiquity, 
that have great excellencies about them; yet there 
are not, moderately fpeaking, above twenty that may 
be juftly called capital. ‘There is one reafon, never- 
thelefs, befides the blind veneration that generally is 
paid to antiquity, for holding even many very imperfect 
pieces in fome degree of eftimation: I mean that dite 
Lar tafte of elegance which fo aged runs through them 
all, down to the moft incorrect of their bafilo- relieves : 

N 2 which 
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which za/fe, I am perfuaded, my reader will now con- 
ceive to have been entirely owing to the perfect know- 


ledge the ancients muft have had of the ufe of the pre- 


cife ferpentine-line. 

But this caufe of e/egance not having been Gane fuf- 
ficiently underftood, no wonder fuch effects fhould have 
appear’d myfterious, and have drawn mankind into a 
fort of religious efteem, and even bigotry, to the works 
of antiquity. 

Nor have there been wanting of artful people, who 
have made good profit of thofe whofe unbounded ad- 
miration hath run them into enthufiafm. Nay there are, 
I believe, fome who ftill carry on a comfortable trade 
in fuch originals as have been fo defaced and maimed 
by time, that it would be impoflible, without a pair of 
double- ground connoifleur-{pectacles, to fee whether 
they have ever been good or bad: they deal alfo in 
cook’d-up copies, which they are very apt to put off for 
originals. And whoever dares be bold enough to dete& 
filch impofitions, finds himfelf immediately branded, 
and given out as one of low ideas, ignorant of the true 
fublime, felf-conceited, envious, &c. 

But as there are a great part of mankind that delight 
moft in what they leaft underftand ; for ought I know, 
the emolument may be equal between the dubler and 
the bubled: at leaft this feems to have been Butler’s 
opinion : 2 
Doubtlefs the pleafure is as great 
In being cheated, as to cheat. CHAP. 
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CHAP. XII. 


Of Licut and Suane, and the manner in which 
objects are explained to the eye by them. 


LTHOUGH both this and the next chapter may 

feem more particularly relative to the art of paint- 

ing, than any of the foregoing; yet, as hitherto, I have 

endeavour'd to be underftood by every reader, fo here 

alfo I fhall avoid, as much as the fubject will permit, 

{peaking of what would only be well-conceived by 
painters. 

There is fuch a fubtile variety in the nature of ap- 
pearances, that probably we {hall not be able to gain 
much ground by this enquiry, unlefs we exert and ap- 
ply the full ufe of every fenfe, that will convey to us 
any information concerning them. 

So far as we have already gone, the fenfe of Rieti 
as well as that of feeing, hath been apply’d to; fo that 
perhaps a man born blind, may, by his better touch 
than is common to thofe who have their fight, together 
with the regular procefs that has been here given of 
lines, fo feel out the nature of forms, as to make a to- 
lerable judgment of what is beautiful to fight. 

Here again our other fenfes muft aflift us, notwith- 
ftanding in this chapter we {hall be more confined to 
what is communicated to the eye by rays of light; and 
tho’ things muft now be confider’d as appearances only ; 

pro- 
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produced and made out Bey by means of “gérs, 
“gag and colours. 

By the various ee of which, every one 
knows we have reprefented on the flat furface of the 
looking-glafs, pictures equal to the originals reflected by 
it. The painter too, by proper difpofitions of lights, 
fhades, and colours on his canvas, will raife the like 
ideas. Even prints, by means of lights and {hades alone, 
will perfeétly inform the eye of every fhape and diftance 
whatfoever, in which even lines muft be confider’d as 


- narrow parts of fhade, a number of them, drawn or 


engrav'd neatly fide by fide, called Aazching, ferve as 
fhades in prints, and when Heyl are artfully managed, 
are a kind of pleating Juccedanjum to the delicacy of 
nature's. 

Could mezzo-tinto prints be wrought as accurately 
as thofe with the graver, they would come neareft to 
nature, becaufe they are done without ftrokes or lines. 

I have often thought that a landfkip, in the procefs 
of this way of reprefenting it, doth a little refemble the 
firft coming on of day. The copper-plate it is done 
upon, when the artift firft takes it into hand, is wrought 
all over with an edg’d-tool, fo as to make it print one 
even black, like night: and his whole work after this, is 
merely introducing the lights into it; which he does by 
feraping off the rough grain according to his defign, 
artfully fmoothing it moft where light is moft required: 
but as he proceeds in burnifhing the lights, and clear- 


ing 
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ing, up the fhades, he is obliged to take off frequent 
impreflions to prove the progrefs of the work, fo that 
each proof appears like the different times of a foggy 
morning, till.one becomes fo finifh’d as to be diftin@ 
and clear enough to imitate a day-light piece. I have 
given this defcription becaufe I think the whole opera- 
tion, in the fimpleft manner, fhews what lights and 
thades alone will do. 

As light muft always be fuppofed, I need only fpeak 
of fuch privations of it as are called fhades or fhadows, 
wherein I fhall endeavour to point out and regularly 


defcribe a certain order and arrangement in their ap-- 


pearance, in which order we may conceive different 
kinds of foftnings and modulations of the rays of light 
which are faid to fall upon the eye from every object it 
fees, and to caufe thofe more or lefs-pleafing vibrations 
of the optic nerves, which ferve to inform the mind 
concerning every different thape or figure that prefents 
itfelf. 

The beft light for feeing, the fhadows of objets truly, 
is, that which comes in at a,common fized window, 
where the fun doth not fhine;; I fhall therefore fpeak 
of their order as feen by this kind of light: and fhall 
take the liberty in the prefent and following chapter, 
to confider colours but as variegated fhades, which to- 
gether with common fhades, will now be divided into 
two general parts or branches... 7 = 


The 
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The firft we fhall ‘call prime tints, by which is 


meant any colour or colours ‘on the furfaces of objects; 


“and the ufe we fhall make of thefe different hues will 


be to confider them as fhades to one another. ‘Thus 
gold is a fhade to filver, &c. exclufive of thofe addi- 
tional {hades which may be made in any ar ta the 
privation of light. 

The fecond branch may be called reTirING sHADES, 


. which gradate or go off by degrees, as fig. *. Thefe 


fhades, as they vary ‘more or lefs, produce Bediitys whe- 
ther they are occafioned by the privation of light, or 
made by the pencilings of art or nature. 

When I come to treat of colouring, I fhall particu- 
larly fhew in what manner the gradating of prime tints 
ferve to the making a beautiful complexion ; in this 
place we thall only obferve how nature hath -by thefe 
gradating fhades ornamented the furfaces -of animals; 
fifh generally have this-kind.of fhade from their backs 
downward ; birds have their feathers enriched with it; 
and many flowers, particularly the rofe, fhew it by the 
eradually-increafing colours of their leaves. - 

The fky always gradates one way or other, and the 
rifing or fetting fun exhibits it in great perfection, the 
imitating of which was Claud. de Lorain’s peculiar ex- 
cellence, and is now Mr. Lambert’s: there is fo much 
of what is called’ ‘harmony to the eye to be produced 
by this fhade, that I believe we may venture to fay, 

in 
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‘In vart itis the pdinter’s paniut, which nature has. 
fweetly pointed out tous in what we call the eyes of a. 
peacock’s tail: and the niceft needle-workers are taught. 


to weave it into every flower and leaf, right or wrong, 


as if it was as conftantly to be obféived as. it is feen inj 
flames of fire;. becaufe it is always found to entertain, 
the eye. There is a fort of needle-work called | Inith- 
{titch, done in thefe fhades only; which plsaies ftill,, 


tho’ it has long been out of fafhion. » 


There is forftri@-an analogy between fei and: eed 
_ that they may well ferve to’ illuftrate each other’s qua- 
lities : for as founds: gradually decreafing and increafing 


give the idea of progteflion from, or’ to’ the ‘ear, jult fo 


do retiring fhades ifhew' progreffion, by figuring it.to the 
eye. Thus, as_ by objects » growing {till fainter, we 


judge of -diftances in profpects, fo. by. the decreafing, 


noife of thunder, we form the idea of its moving. further. 


fron us.0:And,-with regard-to their fimilitude.in. beauty, 
like as the gradating fhade pleafes the eye, fo the in- 
creafing, .or: fwelling note, delights sreeat a eh 

I have call’d it the retiring thade, becaufe by. the 
-fucceflive, or continual, change: in its appearance, it. is 
equally inftrumental with.converging lines !, in fhewing 
how much objeéts, or, any. parts of them, retire or re- 
cede from the eye; without which,,a. floor, or hori- 


zontal-plane} ‘would’ often feem. to fland, upright like 


1 See p. 7. The two converging lines from the as tothe eile: C,; 
under fig. 47, plate-1. © : eur 
oO ka 
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a wall. And notwithftanding all the other ways by 
which we learn to’ know. at what: diftances things 
are from us, frequent deceptions happen to ‘the eye 
on account of deficiencies in this fhade: for if. the: 
light chances ‘to be fo difpofed on objeéts as not to give 
this fhade its true gradating appearance, not only {paces 
are confounded, but round things appear flat, and flat 
ones round.) ool | ert} eeoh 

But although the retiring fhade hath. this property, 
when feen with'convetging lines, yet if it defcribes no 
particular form, as none of thofe do in fig. 94,.0n top of 
plate 2, it can only appear as a flat-pencil’d thade; but 
being inclofed within fome known boundary or out-line, 
fuch as may fignify a wall, a road, a globe, or any other 
form in perfpective where: the parts retire, it will then 
fhew its retiring quality: as for example, the retiring | 
fhade on the floor, in plate 2, which gradates from the 


dog’s feet to thofe of the dancer’s, fhews, that by this 


means alevel appearance is given to the ground: fo when 
a cube is put into true perfpective on paper, with lines 
only, which do but barely hint the direétions every face 
of it is meant to take, thefe fhades make them feem to 
retire juft as: the perfpective lines direét; thus mutually 
compleating the idea of thofe receflions which neither 
of them alone could do. => ye gab af 

~- Moreover, the out-line of a globe is but.a circle on 
the paper; yet, according to the manner, of filling up 
the fpace within it, with this fhade, it may be made 
‘ 3 to 
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to appear either flat, globular, or concave, in any of its 
pofitions with the» eye; and as each manner of filling 
up the circle for thofe purpofes muft be very different, 
it evidently fhews the neceffity of diftinguifhing | this 
fhade into’as many fpecies or kinds, as there are clafles 
or fpecies of lines, with which they may have a cor- 

_.refpondence. : | 
In doing which, it will be found, that, by their 
correfpondency with, and conformity to objects, either 
compofed of ftraight, curved, waving,: or ferpentine 
lines, they of courfe take fuch appearances of variety as 
are adequate to the variety made by thofe lines; and 
by this conformity of fhades we have the fame ideas 
of any of the objects compofed of the above lines in their 
front: afpeéts, as we have of them by their profiles; 

which otherwife could not be without feeling them. 
Now inftead of giving engraved examples of each 
{pecies of fhade, as I have done of lines, I have. found 
that they may be. more {atisfactorily pointed. out and 

defcribed by having recourfe to the life. 

_ But in order to the better and more oe fixing 
upon what may be there feen; as the diftingt fpecies, of 
which all the fhades of the; retiring kind. in nature par- 
take, in fome degree or other, the following {fcheme is 
offered, and intended as an additional means of making 
fuch fimple impreffions i in: the-mind, as may. be thought 
adequate to the four fpecies of lines defcribed in chapter 
27. Wherein we are to fuppole imperceptible degrees of 
O 2 {hade 
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fhade gradating from, one, figure to. another. . The firf 
fpecies to be reprefented by, Ey 25.3545 S | ‘Phe 


the fecond: by, »s, 45°35 25 Ty2, Bay ee WoMibibial si 1. 


and the third by, Sy h25 F » 25354 53453525 1,2 mae, 2. 

eradating from the dots. underneath, “Tepeated either 

wa | 

kee the firft fpecies varies or gradates but one way, it 
2 therefore leatt ornamental, and equal only to  ftraight 
ines. 

The fecond: gradating contrary ways, doubling the 
others variety, is confequently twice as s pleafing, anid 
thereby equal to curved lines, 

The thitd~ fpecies gradating doubly contraty ways, is 
thereby ftill mote pleafing’ in proportion ‘to that qua- 
druple variety which makes it become capable of con- 
veying to the mind an equivalent i in fhade, which ex- 
prefies the beauty of the ‘waving line, when it cannot os 
feen “asa Tine. * : 

The tetiring ‘fhade, adequate to the refed He 
now fhould follow; but as the line itfelf could not be 

+SeeFig. expreffed on paper, without the figure of a cone +, 

°P 65 neither can this fhade be defcribed without the affi 
tance of a proper form, and co sia muft be deferred 
a little longer. | 

When only the asia quality of thades is fpoken 
of, for the fake of diftinguifhing them from retiring 
fhades, let them’ be confidered as pencilings only 3 
whence another advantage will arife, which is, that then 

all 
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all the i intervening mixtures, with their degrees of beauty 
between éach {pecies, may be as eafily conceived, as 
thofe have been between each clafs ‘of ‘lines! 2°. 

' And now let us have recourfe to the experiments 
mn life, for fuch examples as may explain the retiring 
power of each fpecies; fince, as has been before ob- 
ferved, they muft be confidered together with ‘their 
proper forms, or elfe their properties cannot be well 
diftinguifhed. 

All the degrees. of obliquity that planes, or flat a 
faces are capable of moving into, have their appearances 
of receflion perfected by the firft fpecies of retiring 
_ fhades, which may evidently be feen by fetting oppofite 


a door, as it is opening outwards | from chee eye, cite 


fronting, one light. 
But it will be proper to premife, ee ieee it is sea 


fhut, and flat or parallel to the eye and window, it will 


only have a penciling fhade gradating upon it, and 
fpreading all around from the middle, but which will 
not have the power of giving the idea of receflion any 
way, as when it opens, and the lines run in perfpeétive 
to'a point; becaufe the {quare figure or parallel lines of 
the door, do not cotrefpond with fuch fhade; but let-a 
door be circular in the fame fituation, and all without 
fide, or round about it, painted of any other colour, to 
make its figure more diftinély feen, and. it will immedi- 
ately appear. concave like a bafon, the fhade continually. 
retiring 5 ; becaufe -this circular fpecies of fhade would 

; then 
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then be accompanied by its correfponding form, a 
circle 1. 

But to return; we agit d that all the degrees af 
obliquity in the moving of planes or flat furfaces, have 
the appearances of their receflion perfected to the eye 
by the farft {pecies of retiring fhade. For example, then; 
when the door opens, and goes: from its parallel fitua- 
tion. with the eye, the fhade laft fpoken of, may be ob- 
ferved to alter. and change its round gradating appear- 
ance, into that of gradating one way only; as when a 
ftanding water takes a current wRPon the leat power 
given it to defcend. | 

Note, if the light fhould come in at the hosp in-~ 
ftead of the window, the gradation then would be re- 


verfed, but {till the effe& of receffion would be juft the | 


fame, as this fhade ever complies with the perfpedtive 
‘lines. 


In the next place, let us obferve the Pe or quarter- 
round in a cornice, fronting the eye in like manner, by 
which may be feen an example of the fecond fpecies ; 
where, on its moft projecting part, a line of light is 
feen, from whence thefe fhades retire contrary ways, 
by which the curvature is underftood. 

And, perhaps, in the very fame cornice may be feen an 
example of the third fpecies, in that ornamental member 


called 


1 Note, if the light were to come in at a very little hole not far 
from the door, fo as to make the gradation fudden and ftrong, like - 
what may be made with a fmall candle held near a wall or a wainfcot, 
the bafon would appear the deeper for it. 

: ote 
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called by the architects cyma reéfa, or talon, which 


indeed is no more than a larger fort of waving or ogee 
moulding ; wherein, by the convex parts gently gliding 
into the concave, you may fee four contrafted grada- 
ting fhades, fhewing fo many varied receflions from the 
eye; by which we are made as fenfible of its waving 
form as if we faw the profile out-line of fome corner of 
it, where it is miter, as the joiners term it. Note, 
when thefe objects have a little glofs on them thefe ap- 
pearances are moft diftinct. 

Laftly, the ferpentine fhade may be feen (light and 
fituation as before) by the help of the following figure, 
as thus; imagine the horn, figure 57, plate 2, to be of 
fo foft a nature, that with the fingers only, it might be 
prefied into any fhape; then beginning gently from the 
middle of the dotted line, but preffing harder and harder 
all the way up the leffer end, by fuch preffure there 
would be as much ‘concave above; as would remain 
convex below, which would bring it equal in variety or 
beauty to the ogee moulding; but after this, by giving 
the whole a twift, like figure 58, thefe fhades mutt un- 
avoidably change their appearances, and in fome mea- 
fure, twift about as the concave and convex parts 
are twifted, and confequently thereby add. that variety, 


which 


Note alfo, that when planes are feen parallel to the eye in open day- 
light, they have’ fcarce any round gradating or penciling fhade at all, 
but appear merely as uniform prime tints, becaufe the rays of light are 
equally diffufed upon them. Neverthelefs, give them ‘but obliquity, 
they will more or lefs exhibit the retiring fhade. 
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which of courfe will give this {pecies of fhade; 4s much. 
the preference to the foregoing, as forms compofed of 
ferpentine lines have, to thofe compofed only sf the 
waving. » See chap. g. and chap. ro. . 

I fhould not have given my reader the ofall ”, 
compleating, by the help of ‘his imagination, the fore- 
going figure, but as it may contribute to the more ready 
and: particular conception of that intricate variety which 
twifted figures give to this {pecies of fhade, and to faci- 
litate his underftanding the caufe of its beauty, wherever 
it may be feen on furfaces-of ornament, when it will be 
found no where more con{picuous than in a fine a 
as will be feen upon further enquiry. | 

The dotted line+>, which begins from: bah concave 
part, under the arch of the brow, nearthe nofe, and from 
thence winding down by the corner of the eye, and there 


turning obliquely with the round of the cheek,” fhews 


the courfe of that twift of thades in a face, which was 
before defcribed by the horn; and which may be moft 
perfectly feen in the life, or in a marble bufto, together 
with the following additional circumftances atk remain- 
ing to be defcribed. i . 

As a face is for the moft part routidyd it is elicit 
apt to receive reflected light on its fhadowy fide 1, which 


1 Note, though I have advifed the obferving objects by a front light, 
for the fake of the better diftinguifhing our four fumdamental fpecies of 
fhades, yet objects in general are more advantagioufly, and agreeably feen 
by light coming fide-ways upon them, and therefore generally chofe 
in paintings; as it gives an additional nee foftnefs, not pe the 
gentle Mas ag in mufic, 1 oth didnix: » stuart Hive oss 

hot 
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not only adds more beauty by another pleafing tender 
gradation, but alfo ferves to diftinguifh the roundnefs 
of the cheeks, &c. from fuch parts as fink and fall in: 


becaufe concavities do not admit of refle@ions, as con-. 


vex forms do 2. 
I have now only to add, that as before obferved, 
chap. 4, page 23, that the oval hath a noble fimplicity 
in it, more equal to its variety than any other object 
in nature; and of which the general form of a face is 
compofed ; therefore, from what has been now fhewn, 
the general gradation-fhade belonging to it; muft con- 
fequently be adequate thereto, and which evidently 
gives a delicate foftnefs to the whole compofition of a 
face; infomuch that every little dent, crack, or fcratch, 
the form receives, its fhadows alfo fuffer with it, and 
help to fhew the blemifh. Even the leaft roughnefs 
interrupts and damages that {oft gradating play of 
{hades which fall upon it. Mr. Dryden, defcribing the 
light and fhades of a face, in his epiftle to Sir Godfrey. 
Kneller the portrait painter, feems, by the penetration 
of his incomparable genius, to have underftood that 
language i in the works of nature,’ which the latter, by 
means of an exact eye and a {trict obeying hand, could 
only faithfully tranfcribe; when he fays, 

2 Asan inftance that convex and concave would appear the fame, if 
the former were to have no reflection thrown upon, obferve the ovolo and 
cavetto, or channel, in a cornice, placed near together, and feen by a 


front light, when they will each of them, by turns, perce either concave, 
or convex, as fancy fhall eect. 
Where 
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Where light to fhades, defcending, plays, not ftrives, : 
‘ Dies by dear a ame my degrees revives, | 


CHAP. XIII. 


Of Camp osurton phe! regard to Lreurt, SHADE 
| and Couours. 


NDER this head Ff fhall attempt ig what it 
is that gives the appearance of that hollow or 
vacant fpace in which all things move fo freely; and in 
what manner light, fhade and colours, mark or point 
out the diftances of one obje& from another, and oc- 
cafion an agreeable play upon the eye, called by the 
painters a fine keeping, and  pleafing compofition of 
light and fhade. Herein my defign is to confider this 
matter as a performance of nature without, or before 
the eye; I mean, as if the objects with their fhades, &c- 
were in fact circumftanced as they appear, and as the 
unfkill’d in optics take them to be. And let it be re- 
marked throughout this chapter, that the pleafure arifing 
from compofition, as in a fine landtkip, &c. is chiefly - 
owing to the difpofitions and affemblages'of light and 
fhades, which are fo order’d by the principles called 
OPPOSITION, BREADTH and sIMPLIcITy, as to produce 
a: juft and diftiné perception of the objects before us. 
Experience teaches us that the eye may be fubdued 
and forced ‘into forming and difpofing of objects even 
quite contrary to what it would naturally fee them, sf 
© 
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the prejudgment of the mind from the better autho- 
rity of feeling, or fome other perfuafive motive. But 
furely this extraordinary perverfion of the fight would 
not have been fuffer’d, did it not tend to great and ne- 
ceflary purpofes, in rectifying fome deficiences which it 
would otherwife be fubject to (tho’ we muft own at the 
fame time, that the mind itfelf may be fo impofed 
upon as to make the eye fee falfely as well as truly) for 
example, were it not for this controul over the fight, 
it is well known, that we fhould not only fee things 
double, but upfide down, as they are painted upon the 
retina, and as each eye has a diftin® fight. And then 
as to diftances; a fly upon a pane of elafs is fometimes 
imagined a crow, or larger bird afar off, till fome cir- 
cumftance hath rectified the miftake, and convinced us 
of its real fize and place. © 


Hence I would infer, that the eye sensed: gives its 
affent to fuch fpace and diftances as have beén firft — 


meafured by the feeling, or otherwife- calculated in 
the mind: which meafurements and calculations are 
equally, if not more, in the power of a blind man, as 
was fully experienced by that incomparable mathemati- 
cian and wonder of his age, the late profeflor Sanderfon. 
By purfuing this obfervation on the faculties of the 
mind, an idea may be formed of the means by which 
we attain to the perception or appearance of an init 
amenfe {pace furrounding us; which cavity, being fubjec& 
to divifions and fubdivifions in the mind, is afterwards 


Pare tia |’ ’ fafhioned 
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fafhioned’ by the limited power of the eye, firft into a 
‘hemifphere, and then into the appearance of different 


diftances, which are pictured to it by means of fuch dif- 
pofitions of light and fhade as fhall next be deferibed. 
And thefe I now defire may be looked upon, but as fo 
many marks or types fet upon thefe diftances, and 
which are remember’d and learnt by degrees, and when 
learnt, are recurred to upon all occafions. 

If permitted then to confider light and Hades as 
types of diftinétion, they become, as it were, our mate- 
rials, of which prime tints are the principal; by thefe, 
I mean the fixed and permanent colours of each object, 
as the green of trees, &c. which ferve the purpofes of 
feparating and relieving the feveral objects by the diffe- 
rent ftrengths or fhades of them being oppofed to each 


- other * 


The other fhades that have been before fpoken of, 
ferve and help to the like purpofes when properly op- 
pofed; but as in nature they are continually fleeting and 
changing their appearances, either by our or their fitua- 
tions, they fometimes oppofe and relieve, and fometimes 


not, as for inftance; I once obferved the tower-part of 


a fleeple fo exactly the colour of a light cloud behind 
it, that, at the diftance I ftood, there was not the leaft 
diftin@tion to be made, fo that the fpire (of a lead- 
colour) feemed fufpended in the air; but had a cloud of 
the like tint with the fteeple, fupplied the place of the 
white one, the tower would then have been relieved 

and 
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and diftiné, when the {pire would have been loft to 


the view. 

Nor is it fufficient that objdas are of different co- 
lours or fhades, to fhew their diftances from the eye, if 
one does not in part hide or lay over BngcOUl as in 
fig. 86. 

has as fig. * the two equal balls, tho’ one were black 
and the other white, placed on the feparate walls, fup- 
pofed diftant from each other twenty or thirty feet, ne- 
verthelefs, may feem both to reft upon one, if the tops 
of the walls are level with the eye; but when one ball 
hides part of the other, as in the fame figure, we begin 
to apprehend they are upon different walls, which is 
determin’d by the perfpedtive 1: hence you will fee the 
reafon, why the fteeple of Bloomfbury-church, in com- 
ing from Hampftead, feems to ftand upon Montague- 
houfe, tho’ it is feveral hundred yards diftant from it. 

Since then the oppofition of one prime tint or fhade 
to another, hath fo great a fhare in marking out the re- 
ceflions, or diftances in a profpect, by which the eye is 
led onward ftep by ftep, it becomes a principle of con- 
fequence enough to be further difcufled, with regard to 
the management of it in compofitions of nature, as well 
as art. As to the management of it, when feen only 


1 The knowledge of perfpective is no fmall help to the feeing objects 
truly, for which purpofe Dr. Brook Taylor’s Linear perfpective made 
eafy to thofe who are unacquainted with geometry, propofed to be pub- 
lifh’d foon by Mr. Kirby of Ipfwich, may be of moft fervice. 

from 
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from one point, the artift hath the advantage over nas 
ture, becaufe fuch fix’d difpofitions of fhades as he hath 
artfully put together, cannot be difplaced by the altera- 
tion of light, for which reafon, defigns done in two 
prime tints. only, will fufficiently reprefent all thofe re- 
ceflions, and give a juft keeping to the reprefentation 
of a profpeé, in a print; whereas, the oppofitions in 
nature, depending, as has been before hinted, on acci- 
dental fituations and uncertain incidents, do not always 
make fuch pleafing compofition, and would therefore 
have been very often deficient, had nature worked in 
two colours only; for which reafon fhe hath provided 
an infinite number of materials, not only by way of 


prevention, but to add luftre and beauty to her works. 


By an infinite number of materials, I mean colours 
and fhades of all kinds and degrees; fome notion of 
which variety may be formed by fuppofing a piece of 
white filk by feveral dippings gradually dyed to a 
black; and carrying it in like manner through the 
prime tints of yellow, red, and blue; and then again, 
by making the like progrefs through all the mixtures 
that are to be made of thefe three original colours. So 
that when we furvey this infinite and immenfe variety, 
it is no wonder, that, let the light or objects be fituated 
or changed how they will, oppofitions feldom mifs: nor 
that even every incident of fhade fhould fometimes be 
{o completely difpofed as to admit of no further beauty, 
as to compofition ; and from whence the artift hath 
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by obfervation taken ‘his principles of imitation, asin 
the following refpect. | 

~ 'Thofe objeéts which are intended moft to affect the 
eye, and come forwardeft to the view, muft have large, 
one and {mart oppofitions, like the fore-ground in 
fig. *, and what are defigned to be thrown further off, 7," § 
muft be made ftill weaker and weaker, as exprefled in 
figure 86," , which receding in order make a kind of “ate Nee OF 
gradation of oppofitions; to which, and all the other 
circumftances already defcribed, both for receflion, and 
beauty, nature hath added what is known by the name 
of aerial perfpective; being that interpofition of air, 
which throws a general foft retiring tint over the whole 
profpect; to be feen in excefs at the nfing of a fog. 
All which again receives ftill more diftinétnefs, as well 
as a greater degree of variety, when the fun fhines 
bright, and cafts broad fhadows of one objeét upon 
another; which gives the fkilful defigner fuch hints for 
fhewing broad and fine oppofitions of fhades, as give 
life and {pirit to his performances. 

BreapTH of sHADE is a principle that affifts in 
making diftin@ion more confpicuous; thus’ fig. +, is 
better diftinguith’d by its breadth or quantity of fhade, 
and view’d with more eafe and pleafure at any diftance, 
than fig. t, which hath many, and thefe but narrow ae 
fhades between the folds. And for one of the nobleft 
inftances of this, let Windfor-caftle be viewed at the 
rifing or fetting of the fun. ; | 

: Let 
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Let breadth be introduced how it will, it always 
gives great repofe to the eye; as on the contrary, when. 
lights and fhades in a compofition are {cattered about 
in little fpots, the eye is conftantly difturbed, and the 
mind. is uneafy, efpecially if you are eager to under- 
{tand every object in the compotition, as it is. painful 
to the ear when any one is anxious to know what is 
faid in company, where many are talking at the fame 
time. 

» Simpticity (which I am laft to fpeak of) in the dif- 
pofition of a great variety, is beft accomplifhed by fol- 
lowing nature’s conftant rule, of dividing compofition 
into three or five parts, or parcels, fee chap. 4. on fim- 
plicity: the painters accordingly divide theirs into fore- 
ground, middle-ground, and diftance or back-ground ; 

which fimple and diftin@ quantities #za/s together that 
variety which entertains the eye; as the different parts 
of bafe, tenor, and treble, in a compofition 4 in PROC 

entertain the ear. 
lights Let thefe principles be reverfed, or pepieed, the 

ie will appear as difagreeable as fig. *, whereas, 

was this to be a compofition of lights dict ‘Stiaadies only, 

properly difpofed, tho’ ranged under no particular f- 

gures, it might ftill have the pleafing effe& of a picture. 

And here, as it would be endlefs to enter upon the dif- 

ferent effects of lights and fhades on lucid and tranfpa- 

rent bodies, we {hall leave them to the reader’s obferva- 
tion, and fo conclude this chapter. | 
CHA P. 
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CHAP. XIV. 
Of COLOURING. 


‘BY the beauty of colouring, the painters mean that 
difpofition of colours on objects, together with their 
proper fhades, which appear at the fame time both 
diftinétly varied and artfully united, in compofitions of 
any kind; but, by way of pre-eminence, it is generally 
dtetitisnd of flefh-colour, when no other compofition 
is named. | 
To avoid confufion, “ent having ans faid enough 
of retiring fhades, I fhall now only defcribe the nature 
and effect of the prime tint of flefh; for the compofi- 
tion of this, when rightly underftood, comprehends 
every thing that can be faid of the ceiauring of all other 
objects whatever. 
And herein (as has .been Whee. in, fare 8, of the 
manner of compofing pleafing forms) the whole procefs 
will depend upon the art of varying; i. e«. upon an art- 


ful manner of varying every colour belonging to fleth, _ 


under the dire@ion of the. fix. fundamental. principles 


there {poken. of. 


But before we proceed to fhew in what manner — 


thefe principles conduce to this defign, we fhall take a 
view of nature’s curious ways of producing all forts of 
complexions, which may help to further our conception 
of the principles of varying colours, fo as to fee why 


they caufe the effeé& of beauty. | ; | 
Ge": r. It 
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1, It is well known, the fair_young girl, the brown 
old man, and thé negro} ‘nay, all mankind, have the 
fame appearance;\ and are alike difagr eeable to the eye, 
when the upper fkin is taken away: now to conceal fo 


-difaereeable an object, ahd’ to ‘produce | that © variety: of 
q complexions feen in the world, nature ‘hath contrived a 
‘tranfparent fkin, called the cuticula, with a lining to it. 
“of a very. extraordinary kind, called the cutis; both 
‘which are fo thin any’ little {eald will make them blifter 
‘and peel off. Thefe adhering’ fkins are ‘more or lef 


tranfparent in fome parts of the body than in others, 


and likewife different in different perfons. The cuti- 
cula alone is like gold-beaters-fkin,: a little wet, but 
fomewhat thinner, efpecially in fair young people, 


which would fhew the fat, lean, and all the blood- 


veffels, juftas they lie under it, as through Ifinglafs, 


were it not for its lining the cutis, which is fo curioufly 


conftructed, as to exhibit thofe things beneath it which 


are neceflary to life and motion, in ae Weta ag 
and difpofitions of beauty. 

The cutis is compofed of tender thitas Hie" net- 
work, fill’d with different colour’d 3 juices. The white 
juice ferves to make the very fair complexion; --yellow, 
makes the brunnet;----brownifh yellow, the ruddy 
brown; --- green‘ yellow, the olive; ---dark brown, the 
mulatto ;-- black, the negro;--Thefe different colour’d 
juices, together with the different a/bes of the network, 
and the fize of its threads in this or that part, caules the | 
variety of complexions, *\ ~~ A 
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-'A defeription of this manner of its fhewing the’ rofy 
colour of the cheek,’ and, in like manner, the bluifh 


tints about the temple, &c. fee in the profile *, where + 


you are to fuppofe the black ftrokes of the print tobe 
the white threads of the:network, and where the ftrokes 


are thickeft, and the part blackeft, you are to fuppofé 


the flefh would be whiteft; fo that the lighter part of 
it ftands for the vermilion-colour of the ines ich 
dating every way. . 

Some perfons have’ the ee fo équallycs wove over. 
the whole body, face and all, that the greateft heat or 
cold will hardly make them change their colour;-.and 
thefe are feldom feen to’ blufh, tho’ ever’ fo: bafhful, 
whilft the texture is {o' fine i in fome young ‘women, that 
they redden, or turn pale, on the leaft occafion. | 

I am apt to think the texture of this network is of 
a very tender kind, fubjed: to damage many: ways, but 


able to récover itfelf again, eff pecially 1 in’ youthy « The | 


fair fat healthy child of 3 or 4 years old ‘hath it in 
great perfection; moft vifible when it is moderately’ 
warm, but till that age fomewhat imperfect. 

It is in this manner, then, that nature feems to do 
her work.---- And ‘now let us fee how by art the like 
appearance may be made and penciled on the furface 
of an uniform coloured ftatue of -wax-or- marble; by 
deferibing which’ operation» we fhall “ftill. more particu- 
larly point out what is'to our prefent purpofe: I mean 
_ the reafon’why thé order nature hath thus made ufe of 


Q 2 fhould. 
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fhould ftrike us with the idea of beauty; which by the 
way, perhaps may be of more, ufe to fome painters than 
they will care to own. 

There are but three original colours in painting be- 
fides black. and white, viz. red, yellow and blue. 
Green, and purple, are compounded ; the farft of blue and. 
yellow, the latter of red and blue; however thefe com- 
pounds being fo diftin@lly different from the original 
‘ colours, we will rank them as fuch. Fig, *, reprefents. 
mixt up, as on a painter’s pallet, {cales of thefe five ori- 
ginal colours divided into feven clafies, 1, 2, 3, 4, 55 
6, 7.---4, is the medium, and moft brillant clafs, being 
that which will appear a firm red, when thofe of 5, 6 
7, would deviate into white, and thofe of 1,,2, 3). 
would fink into black, either by twilight or at a mo- 
derate diftance from the eye, which fhews 4 to be 
brighteft,, and.a more permanent colour than the reft. 
But.as white is;neareft to light it may be faid to be 
equal if not fuperior in a as to beauty, with clafs 4. 
therefore the claffes 5, ‘6, 7,, have alfo, almoft equal 
beauty with it too, becaufe what they lofe of their bril- 
lancy and permanency of colour, they gain from the 
white or light; whereas 3, 2, 1, abfolutely lofe their 

beauty by degrees as they spproaeh nearer’ to black, the 
reprefentative of darkneds. 

Let us then, for diftin@ion and pre-eminence trate 
call clafs:4 of each colour, bloom tints, or if you pleafe, — 


virgin tints, as the panes. call them; and once more 
| recollect 
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recollect, that in the difpofition of colours as well as of 


forms, variety, fimplicity, diftinétnefs, intricacy, uni-. 


formity and quantity, direct in giving beauty to the co- 
louring of the human frame, efpecially if we include 


the:face, where uniformity and {trong oppofition of tints. 


are required, as in the eyes and mouth, which call moft 
for our attention. But for the general hue of flefh 
now to be defcribed, variety, intricacy and praplicitys 
are chiefly required. 

The value of the degrees of colour being thus con- 
fider’d and ranged in order upon the pallet, figure 94, 


let us next apply them to a bufto, fig. *, of white t 


marble, which may be fuppofed to let every tint fink 
into it, like as a drop of ink finks in and {preads itfelf 


upon courfe paper, whereby each tint will gradate all © 


around. 


If you would have the neck a the bufto tinged of a 


very florid and lively complexion, the pencil muft be 
dipt in the bloom tints of each colour as they ftand one 
above another at N°. 4.---if for a lefs florid, in thofe of 
No. 5---if for a very ‘hai from No, 6---and fo on till 
the marble would {carce be ting’d at all: let therefore 
No. 6, be our prefent choice, and begin with penciling 
on the red, as at r, the yellow tint at y, the blue tint at 
b, and the purple or lake tint at p. . 
Thefe four tints thus laid on, proceed to covering the 
whole neck and breaft, but ftill changing and varying 
pie fituations of the tints with one > another, alfo caufing 
7 their 


II? 
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their fhapes and fizes to differ as much as poflible; red: 
muft be ofteneft repeated, yellow next often, purple 
red next, and blue but feldom, except in particular parts 
as the temples, backs of the hands, &c. where the larger 
veins fhew their branching fhapes (fometimes too dif- 
tincly) full varying thofe appearances, But there are 
no doubt infinite variations in nature from what may 
be called the moft beautiful order and difpofition of the 
colours in flefh, not only in different perfons, but in 
different parts of the fame, all fubjeé@ to the fame | per 
ciples in fome. degree or other. — 

Now if we imagine this whole procefs to be made 
with the tender-tints of clafs 7, as they are fuppofed to 
{tand, red, yellow, blue, green and purple, underneath 
each other; the general hue of the performance will be 
a feeming uniform prime tint, at any little diftance, that 
is a very fair, tranfparent and pearl-like Eh oy 3 

| _ but 


1 Notwithftanding the deep-rooted notion, even amongft the majority 
of painters themfelves, that time is a great improver of good pictures, I 
will undertake to fhew, that nothing can be more abfurd. Having men- 
tion’d above the whole effect of the oil, let us now fee in what manner 
time operates on the colours themfelves; in order to difcover if any 
changes in them can give a picture more union and harmony than has 
been in the power of a fkilful mafter, with all his rulesof art, to do. 
When colours change at all it muft be fomewhat in the manner follow- 
ing, for as they are made fome of metal, fome of earth, fome of ftone, and 
others of more perifhable materials, time cannot operate on them other- 
wife than as by daily experience we find it doth, which is, that one 
changes darker, another lighter, one quite to a different colour, whilft 
another, as ultramarine, will keep its natural brightnefs even in the fire, 

There- 
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‘but never quite uniform:as fnew, ivory,:marble or wax, 
like a poet’s miftrefs, for either of thee i in living-fleth, 
would in truth be -hideous. 

As in nature, by the general. yellowith hue of ‘the 
‘euticula, the gradating Met one colour into another ap- 
pears to be more delicately foften’d and united toge- 
ther; fo will the colours we are fuppofed to have been 
laying upon the bufto, appear to be more united and 
mellowed by the oils they are ground in, which takes 
a yellowith caft after a little time, but is.apt to do more 
mifchief hereby than good ; for which reafon care is 
taken to procure fuch oil as is cleareft and will beft 
keep its colour 1 in oil-painting. 

Upon the whole of this account we find, that the ut- 
mott beauty of colouring depends on the great principle of 
varying by all the means of varying, and on the proper 
and artful union of that variety 5 3 which may be farther 

~ proved 


Therefore how is it poffible that fuch different materials, ever varioufly 
changing (vifibly after a certain time) fhould accidentally coincide with 
the artift’s intention, and bring about the greater harmony of the ‘piece, 
when it is. manifeftly contrary to their nature, for do we not fee in moft 
collections that much time-difunites; untunes, blackens, and BY degrees 
deftroys even the beft preferved pictures. 

But if for argument fake we fuppofe, that the colours were to fall 
equally together, let us fee what advantage this would give to any. fort 
of compefition. We willbegin with a dowdp pieces peah a mafter hath 
painted a rofe, a lily, an african, a gentianella, or violet, with his beft 
art, and brighteft colours, how far fhort do they fall of the frefhnefs and 
rich brillancy of nature; -and-fhall-we with-to fee them fall ftill lower, 
more faint, fullied, and dirtied by the hand of time, and then admire 

them 
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proved by fuppofing the rules here laid down, all or 


any part of them reverfed. 


I am apt to believe, that the not knowitig nature’s 
artful, and intricate method of uniting colours’for the 


production of the variegated compofition, or prime tint of 
fefh, hath made colouring, in the art of painting, a kind 


of myftery in all ages; infomuch, that it may fairly be 
faid, out of the many thoufands who have labour’d to 
. attain 


them as having gained an additional ‘beauty, and call them mended and 
heightened, rather than fouled, and in a manner deftroy’d; how abfurd! 


inftead of mellow and foftened therefore, always read yellow and fullied, 


for this is doing time the deftroyer, but common juftice. Or {hall we 
defire to fee complexions, which in life are often, literally, as brillant as the 
flowers above-mention’d, ferved in the like ungrateful manner. In a 
landfkip, will the water be more tranfparent, or the fky fhine-with a greater 
luftre when embrown’d and darken’d by decay? furely no. I own it 
would be a pity that Mr. Addifon’s beautiful defcription of time at 
work in the gallery of pictures, and the following lines of Mr. Dryden, 
fhould want.a fufficient foundation;—— 

For time fhall with his ready pencil ftand, 

Retouch your figures with his ripening hand; 

Mellow your colours, and imbrown the tint; 

Add every grace which time alone can grant; 

To future ages fhall your fame convey, 

And give more beauties than he takes away. Dryden to Kneller. 
were it not that the error they are built upon, hath been a continual blight 
to the growth of the art, by mifguiding both the proficient, and the en- 
courager; and often compelling the former, contrary to his judgment, to 
imitate the damaged hue of decayed pi¢tures; fo that when his works un- 
dergo the like injuries, they muft have a double remove from nature; 
which puts it in the power of the meaneft obferver to fee his deficiencies. 
Whence another abfurd notion hath taken rife, viz. that the colours now- 
a-days do not ftand fo well as formerly; whereas colours well prepared, 

| a ; in 
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attain it, not above ten or twelve painters have happily 
fucceeded. therein, Corregio (who lived in a country- 
village, and had nothing but the life to ftudy after) is 
- faid almoft to’ have ftood alone for this particular ex- 
cellence. Guido, who made beauty his chief aim, was 
always at a lofs about it. Pouflin {carce ever obtained 
a glimpfe of it, as is manifeft by his many different at- 
tempts: indeed France hath not ars ati one remark- 
able good colourift 2. | 


in which there is but little art or expence, have, and will always have, 
the fame properties in every age, and without accidents, as damps, bad 
varnifh, and the like, (being laid feparate and pure, ) will ftand and Keb 
together for many years in defiance of time itfelf. 

In proof of this, let any one take a view of the cicling at Che ick: 
hofpital, painted by Sir James-Thornhil, forty ‘years ago, which’ itill 
remains frefh, ftrong and clear as if it had been finifhed but yeiterday: 
and altho’ feveral french writers have fo learnedly, and philofophically 
proved, that the air of this ifland is too thick, or---too fomething, for 
the genius of a painter, yet France in all-her palaces can hardly boait of 
a nobler, more judicious, or richer performance of its kind. Note, the 
upper end of the hall where the royal family is painted, was left chiefly 
to the pencil of Mr. Andrea a foreigner, after the payment originally 
agreed upon for the work was fo much reduced, as made it not worth 
Sir James’s while to finifh'the whole with his own more mafterly hand. 


2 The lame excufe writers on painting have made for the many great . 


mafters that have fail’d in this: particular, is, that they purpofely 
deaden’d their colours, and kept them, what they affectedly call’d chafte, 
that the correétnefs of their outlines might be feen to greater advantage. 
‘Whereas colours cannot be too brillant if properly difpofed, becaufe the 
diftinétion of the parts are thereby made more perfect, as may be {een 
by comparing a marble bufto with the variegated colours of the. face 
either in the life, or one well painted: it is true, uncompofed variety, 
either in the features or the limbs, as being daubed:with many, or one 
colour, will fg confound the parts as to render them unintelligible. 


R Rubens 


I2t 
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Rubens boldly, and in a mafterly:manner, kept his 
bloom tints bright, feparate and diftin@, but fometimes 
too much fo for eafel or cabinet pictures; however, 
his manner was admirably well. calculated for great 
works, to be feen at a confiderable diftance, fuch as his 
celebrated cieling at Whitehall-chapel 1: which upon a 
nearer view, will illuftrate what I have advanc’d with 
regard to the feparate brightnefs of the tints; and 
fhew, what indeed is known to every painter, that had 
the colours there feen fo bright and feparate, been all 
{mooth’d and abfolutely blended together, they would 
have produced a dirty grey inftead of flefh-colour. 
The difficulty then lies in bringing 4/ve the third ori- 
ginal colour, into flefh, on account of the vaft variety 
introduced thereby; and this omitted, all the difficulty 
ceafes; and a common fign-painter that lays his colours 


{mooth, inftantly becomes, in point of colouring, a - 


Rubens, a Titian, or a Corregio. 


Ne eek Vs 
Of the FAC E. 


PAVING thus {poken briefly of light, ‘fhade and 


colour, we now return to our lineal account of 


form, as propofed (page 91) with regard to the face. 


1 The front of this building by Inigo Jones, is an additional exempli- 
fication of the principles for varying the parts in building; (explained 
by the candlefticks, &c. chap. 8.) which would appear to be a ftronger 
proof ftill, were a building formed of fquares, on fquares; with {quares 
uniformly cut in each fquare to be oppofed to it, to fhew the reverfe. 


It 
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“Tt is ‘an obfervation, that, out of the great number of 
faces that have been form’d fince the creation of the 
world, no two have been fo exactly alike, but that the 
ufual and common difcernment of the eye would. dif- 
cover a difference between them: therefore it is not 
unreafonable to fuppofe, that this difcernment is. ftill 
capable of further improvements by inftructions from a 
methodical enquiry; which the ingenious Mr. Richard- 
fon, in his treatife on painting, terms ¢he art of /eeing. 

t. I fhall begin with a defcription of fuch lines as 
compofe the features of a face of the higheft tafte, and 
the reverfe. See fig. *, taken from an antique head, 
which ftands in the firft rank of eftimation: in proof 
of this, Raphael Urbin, and other great painters and 
{culptors, have imitated it for the charaers of their 
heroes and: other great men; and the old man’s head, 
fig. +, was model’d in clay, by Fiamingo (and not in- 
ferior in its tafte of lines, to the beft antique) for the ufe 
of Andrea Sacchi, after which model he painted all the 
heads in his famous picture of St. Romoaldo’s dream; 
and this picture hath the reputation of being one of the 
beft pictures in the world 2. 

Thefe examples are here chofen to exemplify dnd 
confirm the force of ferpentine lines in a face; and let 

2 Note, I muft refer the reader to the cafts of both thefe pieces of 
fculpture, which are to be found in the hands of the curious; becaufe 
it is impoffible to exprefs all that I intend, with fufficient accuracy, in a 


print of this fize, whatever pains might have been taken with it or in- 
deed in any print were it ever fo large. 


2 eat 


ia 
to 
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* Fig. 67. 
Bako. 


t+ Fig. 98. 
L. P, 
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it al be obferved, that in’thefe mafter)} “pieces ‘of art, 
all the parts are otherwife confiftent with the rules here=" 
tofore laid down: I fhall therefore only fhew the effe@s’ 
and ufe of the line of beauty. One way of proving 
in what manner the’ ferpentine line appears to operate 
in this refpeét, may be by prefling feveral pieces of wire 
clofe up and down the ‘different parts of the face and 
features of thofe cafts; which wires will all come off fo 


many ferpentine lines, as’ is partly marked in figure 97,8. p.t. 


by the dotted lines’. The beard and hair of the head, 
fig. 98, being a fet of loofe lines naturally, and there? 
fore difpofable at the painter’ s or {eulptor’s pleafure, 
are remarkably compofed in this head of nothing elfe 
but a varied play of ferpentine lines, ‘twifting together 
in a flame-like manner. ~~ , 

But as imperfections are eafier to be imitated Had 
perfeétions, we fhall now have it in our power to ex- 
plain the latter more fully; ‘by fhewing ‘the reverfe in 
feveral degrees, down to the moft ‘contemptible mean- 
nefs that lines can be formid into. 

Figure 99, is the firft degree of deviation Hori'4 due 


973 where the lines are made ftraighter, and reduced 


in quantity; deviating ftill more in figure 100, more 
yet in figure rox, and yet more vifibly in 102; figure 
103, ftill more fo, figure 104. 1s-totally ‘divefted of all 
lines of elegance, like a barber’s block;’ and :10'5 is 
compofed merely of fuch. plain lines as laren make, 
when of themfelves oe begin to-imitate in drawing a 

human 
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human face. It is evident, the inimitable Butler was. 


fenfible of the mean and ridiculous effect of fuch kind 
of lines, by the ii ae he im of the fhape of 
Hudibras’s beard, fig. *, 

In cut and dye fo like a tile, | 

A fudden view it would beguile. 
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2. With regard to character and expreflion; we have. 


daily many inftances which confirm the common re- 
ceived opinion, that the face is the index of the mind;. 
and this maxim is fo rooted in us, we can {carce help 
(if our attention is a little raifed) forming fome particu- 
lar conception of the perfon’s mind whole face we are 
obferving, even before we receive information. by any 
other means. How often is it faid, on the flighteft 
view, that fuch a one looks like a good-natur’d many 
that he hath an honeft open countenance, or looks like 
a cunning rogue; a man of fenfe, or a-fool, &c. And 
how are our eyes tiveted to the afpects of kings and 
heroes, murderers and faints; and as we contemplate 
their deeds, feldom fail making application. to their 
looks. It is reafonable to believe that:afpeét to beoa 
true and legible reprefentation of the mind, which gives 
every one the fame idea at firft fight; and is afterwards 
confirm’d in fa@: for inftance, al! concur in the fame 
opinion, : at firft fight, of a down-right idiot. | 

There is but little to be feen by childrens faces, more 
than that they are heavy or lively; and {carcely. that 
unlefs they are in motion. . Very handfom faces of al- 
a moft 
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moft any age, will hide a foolifh or a wicked mind till 
they betray themfelves by their actions or their words : 
yet the frequent aukward movements of the mufcles of 
the fool’s face, tho’ ever fo handfom, is apt in time to 
leave fuch traces up and down it, as will diftinguifh a 
defe& of mind upon examination: but the bad man, 
if -he be an hypocrite, may fo manage his mufcles, by 
teaching them to contradict his heart, that little of his 
mind can be gather’d from his countenance, fo that the 
character of an hypocrite is entirely out of the power of 
the pencil, without fome adjoining circumftance to dif- 
cover him, as {miling and flabing at the fame time, or 
the like. 

It is by the natural and unaffected movements of the 
mufcles, caufed by the paffions of the mind, that every 
man’s character would in fome meafure be written in 
his face, by that time he arrives at forty years of age, 
were it not for certain accidents which often, tho’ not 
always prevent it. For the ill-natur’d man, by frequently 
frowning, and pouting out the mufcles of his mouth, 
doth in time bring thofe parts to a conftant ftate of the 
appearance of ill-nature, which might have been _pre- 
vented by the conftant affectation of a {mile; and fo of 
the other paflions: tho’ there are fome that do not 
affe&t the mutcles at all fimply of themfelves, as love 
and hope. 

But leaft I fhould be thought to lay too oreat a ftrefs 
on outward fhew, like a phyfiognomift, take this with 


you, 
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you, that it is acknowledg’d there are fo many different 
caufes which produce the fame kind of movements and 
appearances of the features, and fo many thwartings 
by accidental fhapes in the make of faces, that the old 
adage, fronti nulla fides, will ever ftand its ground upon 
the whole; and for very wife reafons nature hath thought 
fit it fhould. But, on the other hand, as in many par- 
ticular cafes, we receive information from the expreffions 
of the countenance, what follows-is meant to give a 
lineal defcription of the language written therein. 

It may not be amifs juft to look over the paffions of 
the mind, from tranquillity to extreme defpair; as they 
are in order defcribed in the common drawing-book, 
called, Le Brun’s paflions of the mind; {elected from 
that great mafter’s works for the ufe. of learners; - where 
you may have a compendious view of all the common 
expreflions at once. And altho’ thefe are but imperfect 
copies, they will anfwer our purpofe in this place better 
than any other thing I can. refer you to; becaufe the 
paflions are there ranged in fucceflion, and diftinaly 
‘marked with lines only, the fhadows being omitted. - 

Some features are formed fo as to make this or that 
expreffion of a paflion more or lefs legible; for example, 
the little narrow chinefe eye fuits a ‘loving or laughing 
expreflion beft, as a large full eye doth thofe of ferce- 
nefs and aftonifhment; and round-rifing mufcles will- 
appear with fome degree of chearfulnefs even in forrow: 
the features thus fuiting with the expreffions that have 

| : | ; been 
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béen often répeated in the face, at length mark it with 
fuch lines “as s fuficiently sina the character of 
the mind. 

The ancients in their rae eee’ hase fhewn 
as much judgment, and as great a degree of tafte in the 
management and twifting of the lines of them, as in 
their ee of a fublimer kind; in the former varying 
only from the precife line of grace in fome parts where 
the character or action required it. ‘The dying gladiator 
and the dancing fawn, the former a flave, the latter a 
wild clown, are {culptored in as high a tafte of lines as 
the Antinous or the Apollo; with this difference, that the 
precife line of grace abounds more in the two laft: not- 
withftanding which it is generally allow’d there is equal 
merit in the former, as there is near as much judgment 
required for the execution of them. Human nature can 
hardly be reprefented more debafed than in the character 
of the Silenus, fig. *, where the bulging-line figure 49, 
N°. 7, runs through all the features of the face, as well 
as the other parts of his fwinifh body: whereas in the 
fatyr of the wood, tho” the ancients have joined the 
brute with the man, we {till fee preferved an elegant 
difplay of ferpentine lines, that make it a graceful figure. 

Indeed the works of art have need of the whole ad- 
vantage of this line to make up for its other deficiencies: 
for tho’ in nature’s works the ‘line of beauty is often 
negleéted, or mixt with plain lines, yet fo far are they 


rom being defective on this-account, that by this means 
| there 
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there is exhibited that infinite variety. of human forms 
which always diftinguifhes the hand of nature from the 
limited and infufficient one of art; and as thus the for 
the fake of variety upon the whole, deviates fometimes 
into plain and inelegant lines, if the poor artift is but 


able now and then to correct and give a better tafte to_ 


fome particular part of what he imitates, by having 
learnt fo to do from her more perfect works, or copying 
from thofe that have, ten to one he grows vain upon it, 
and fancies himfelf a nature-mender; not confidering, 
that even in thefe, the meaneft of her works, fhe is 
never wholly deftitute of fuch lines of beauty and other 


delicacies, as are not only beyond. his narrow reach, but. 


are feen wanting even in the moft celebrated attempts 
to rival her. But to return, 

As to what we call plain lines, there is this remark- 
able effect conftantly: produced by them, that being 
more or lefs confpicuous in any kind of ‘character or ex- 


preflion of the face, they bring along with them certain — 


degrees of a foolifh or ridiculous afpect. 
It is the inelegance of thefe lines which more pro- 
perly belonging to inanimate bodies, and being feen 


where lines of more beauty and tafte are expected, that. 


renders the face filly and ridiculous. See chap. 6, p. ‘731K | 
Children in infancy have movements in the mufcles 


of their, faces peculiar to their age, as an uninformed: 


and unmeaning ftare, an open mouth, and fimple grin: 


all which expreffions are chiefly formed of plain curves, 


and 
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and thefe movemenits and expreflions ideots are apt to 
retain; fo that in time they mark their faces with thefe 
uncouth lines; and when the lines coincide and agree 
with the natural forms of the features, it becomes a 
more apparent and confirmed charaéter of an ideot. 
Thefe plain fhapes laft: mentioned, fometimes happen 
to people of the beft fenfe, to fome when the features 
are at reft, to others when they are put into motion; 
which a variety of conftant regular movements proceed- 


ing from a good underftanding, and fafhioned ‘by a 


genteel education, will often by degrees correct into 
lines of more elegance. ~ 

That particular expreffion likewife of the one or 
movement of a feature which becomes one perfon, hall 
be difagreeable in another, juft as fuch expreflions or 
turns chance to fall in with lines of beauty, or the re- 
verfe; for this reafon there are pretty frowns and difa- 
greeable {miles: the lines that form a pleafinge fmile 
about the corners of the mouth have gentle windings, © 
as fig. *, but lofe their beauty in the full laugh, as 
fig. +, the expreflion of exceflive laughter, oftener than 
any other, gives a fenfible face a filly or difagreeable 
look, as it is apt to form regular plain lines about the 
mouth, like a parenthefis, which fometimes appears like 


crying; as, on the contrary, I remember to-have {een 


a beggar who had clouted up his head very artfully, 
and whofe vifage was thin and pale enough to excite 


pity, but his features were otherwife fo unfortunately 
form’d 
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form’d for his purpofe, that what he intended for a grin 
of. pain: and mifery, was rather a joyous laugh. ° 
It is ftrange that nature hath afforded us fo many 
lines and {hapes to indicate the deficiencies and blemifhes 


_of the mind, whilft there are none at all that point out — 


the perfections of it beyond the appearance of common 
fenfe and placidity. Deportment, words, and actions, 
mutt fpeak the good, the wife, the witty, the humane; 
the generous, the merciful, and the brave. Nor are 
gravity and folemn looks always figns of wifdom: the 
mind much occupied with trifles will occafion as grave 
and fagacious an afpedt, as if it was charged with mat- 


ters of the utmoft moment; the balance-mafter’s atten- - 


tion to a fingle point, in order to preferve his balance, 
may look as wife at that time as the greateft philofo- 
pher in the depth of his ftudies. All that the ancient 
{culptors could: do, notwithftanding. their enthufiaftic 
endeavours to raife the characters of their deities to af- 
pects of fagacity above human, was to give them fea- 
tures of beauty. Their god of wifdom hath no more 
in his look than a handfom manlinefs; the Jupiter is 
carried fomewhat higher, by giving it a little more {e- 
verity than the Apollo, by a larger prominency of braw 
gently bending in feeming thoughtfulnefs,. with an 
ample beard, which being added to the noble quantity 
of its other lines, invefts that capital piece of {culpture, 
with ‘uncommon dignity, which in the myfterious lan- 
guage of a profound conoiffeur, is ftiled a divine idea, 
inconceivably great, and above nature, 
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adly and laftly, I fhall.thew in what-manner the lines 
of the face alter from. infancy upwards, and’ fpecify the 
different ages. Weare now to pay moft attention to 
fiuplicity, as the difference of ages we are about to {peak 
of, turn chiefly upon the ufe made of this. principle in 
a greater or lefs degree, in the form of the lines. 
_ From infancy till the body has done growing, the 
contents both of the body and the face, and every part 
of their furface, are daily changing into more variety, 
till they obtain a certain medium (fee page 78 on pro- 
portion) from which medium, as fig. *, if we return 
back to infancy, we fhall fee the variety decreafing, till 
by degrees that fimplicity in the form, which gave va- 
riety its due limits, deviates into famenefs; fo that: all 
the parts of the face may be circumfcribed in feveral 
circles, as fig. +. 
- But there is another very extraordinary SEAR Ps 
{perhaps never taken notice of before in this light) 
which nature hath given us to diftinguifh one age from 
another by; which is, that tho’ every feature grows 
larger and longer, till the whole perfon has done grow- 
ing, the fight of the eye ftill keeps its original fize; I 
mean the pupil, with its iris or ring; for the diameter 
of this circle continues ftill the fame, and fo becomes a 


- fixt meafure by which we, as it were, infenfibly com- 
“pare the daily perceiv’d growings of the other parts of 


the face, and thereby determine a young perfon’s age: 


You may fometimes find this part of the eye in a new- 
ti _ born 
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born infant, full as large’as in a man of fix foot; nay, 381° 
fometimes larger, fee fig. *, and +. he 

In infancy the faces of boys and vir have no. 5 vifible? rai 4’ TOOT pd 
difference, but as they grow up the features of the boy | 
get the ftart, and grow fafter in proportion to the ring 
of the eye, than thofe of the girl, which fhews the dif- 
tinction of the fex in the face. Boys who have larger 
features than ordinary, in proportion to the rings of their 
eyes, are what we call manly-featured children; as thofe 
who have the contrary, look more childifh and younger 
than they really are. It is this proportion of the fea- 
tures with the eyes, that makes women, when they are 
dreffed in mens-cloaths, look fo young and boyifh: but 
as nature doth not always flick clofe-to thefe particulars, 
we may be miftaken both in fexes and ages. 

By thefe obvious appearances, and the differences of 
the whole fize, we eafily judge of ages till twenty, but 
mot with fuch certainty afterwards; for the alterations 
from that age are of a different kind, fubjec& to other 
changes by growing fatter or leaner, which it is well © 
known, often give a different turn to the look of the 
perfon, with regard to his age. c 

The hair of the head, which eeicagea a face as a 
frame doth a picture, and contrafts with its uniform 
colour, the variegated inclofed compofition, adding 
more or lefs beauty thereto, according as it) is difpofed 
by the rules of art, is another indication of advanced 
age. 
be What 
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What remains to be faid on the different appearances 


~ of ages, being lef pleafing than what has gone before} 


* Fig.117 
and 
Fig. 118, 

B. pid. 


fhall be defcribed with more brevity. In the age from 
twenty’ to thirty, barring accidents, there appears but 


litthe-change, either in the colours of the lings of the 


face; for tho’ the bloom tints may go off:a little, yet 
on the other hand, the make of the features often attain 
a fort of fettled: firmnefs in them, aided by an air of 
acquired. fenfibility 5 which makes ample amends for 
that lofs, and keeps beauty till thirty pretty much upon 
a par; after this time, as the alterations grow more and. 
more vifible, we perceive the fweet fimplicity of many 
rounding parts of the face, begin to break into dented 
{hapes, with more fudden turns about the mutfcles, 
occafioned by their many repeated movements; as alfo 
by dividing the broad parts, and thereby taking off 
the large fweeps of the ferpentine lines; the fhades of 
beauty alfo confequently fuftering in their foftneffes. 
Something of what is here meant between the two ages 
of thirty and fifty, fee im figures *, and what further 
havock ‘time continues to: make after the age of fifty, is 
too remarkable to need defcribing: the ftrokes and cuts 


he then lays on are plain enough; however, in fpite of 


all his malice, thofe lineaments that have once been 
elegant, retain their flowing turns in venerable ag 
leaving to the laft a race nied i of ruins. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. XVI 
Of ATTITUDE. 


erin yy t9) 


cS UCH difpofitions of the body and limbs as appear - 


moft graceful when feen at reft, depend upon 
gentle winding contrafts, moftly govern’d by the precife 
ferpentine line, which in attitudes of authority, are more 
extended and fpreading than ordinary, but reduced 
fomewhat below the medium of grace, in thofe of neg- 
ligence and eafe: and as much exaggerated in infolent 
and. proud carriage, or in diftortions of pain (fee figure 
9, plate x.) as leffen’d and. contraéted into plain and 


parallel lines, to exprels meannefs, aukwardnefs, and 


fubmifiion. 


The. general idea of an action, as well as of - an 
attitude, may be given with a pencil in very few lines.’ 
It is eafy to conceive that the attitude of a perfon upon’ 


the crofs, may be fully fignified by the two ftraight 
lines of the crofs; fo the extended manner of St. An- 
drew’s a is s wholly underftood by the X-like 


cro{s. 


Thus;,. as two or three lines at firft are fufficient’ to- 
fhew the intention of an attitude, I will take this op- 


portunity of prefenting my reader (who may have been 
_ at the trouble:of following me thus far) with the fketch 
of a country-dance, in the manner’ I began to fet out 
Lee defign; in order to fhew how few lines are necef- 

fary 
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fary to expres! the firft thoughts, as to different atti- 


‘ tudes; fee fig, *, which defcribe in fome meafure, the 


feveral figures and actions, moftly of the ridiculous 
kind, that are reprefented in the chief part of plate 2 
.. Lhe moft amiable perfon may deform his general 
appearance by throwing his body and limbs into plain 
lines, but fuch lines appear {till in a more difagreeable 
light. in -people of a particular make, I have therefore 
chofe fach ficures as I thought would agree beft with 
my firit {core of lines, fig. 71. 

_ The two parts of curves next to 71, ferved for the 
figures of the old woman and her partnerat the farther end. 
of the room. The curve and two ftraight lines at right 
angles, gave the hint for the fat man’s {prawling pofture. 
I next refolved to keep a figure within the bounds of a 
circle, which produced the upper part of the fat woman, — 


between the fat man and. the aukward one in the bag: 
wig, for whom I had made a fort of an X. The prim | 


lady, his partner, in the riding-habit, by pecking back 
her elbows, as they call it, from the wafte upwards, 
made a tolerable D, with a ftraight line under it, to 
fignify the {canty ftiffnefs of her peticoat; and a Z 
{tood for the angular pofition the body makes with the 
legs and thighs of the affected fellow in the tye-wig; 
the upper parts of his plump partner was confin’d to an) 
O, and this chang’d into a P, ferved as a hint for the: 
ftraight lines behind. The uniform diamond of a card, 
was filled up by the flying drefs, &c, of the little caper- 


ing 
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ing figuré»in the {pencer-wig 3 whilft a double L. mark’d 
the parallel pofition of his. poking partner’s hands and 
arms: and laftly, the two waving lines were drawn for 
the more genteel turns of ie two figures at the hither 
end. ) 
The beft Biehl Site ina spaie! of even the moft 
elegant dancing, as every figure is rather a fufpended 
action in it than an attitude, PAR be always fomewhat 
unnatural and ridiculous; for were it poflible in a‘ real 
dance to fix’ every perfon at one inftant of time, ‘as in a 
picture, not one in twenty would appear to be graceful, 
tho’ each were’ ever fo much fo in their movements; 
nor could the ee of the a wal be at all undeTs 
ftood, 
The dancing-room is alfo ills apteH auabiaty with 
fuch ftatues and piétures as may ferve to a farther -il- 
luftration. ‘Henry viii. fig. *, makes a perfect X with 
his legs and arms; and the pofition of Charles the firft, 
fig. +, is compoted of lefs-varied lines than the flatue of 
Edward the fixth, fig. t; and the medal over his head 
is in the like kind of lines; but that over Q. Elizabeth, 
as well as her figure, is in the contrary; fo are alfo the. 
two other wooden figures at the end. Likewife the 
comical pofture of aftonifhment (exprefled by following 
the direction of one plain curve, as the dotted line in a 
french print of Sancho, where Don Quixote demolifhes 
the puppet fhew, fig. I) 3 is a good contraft to the effect 
es the ferpentine lines in the ere turn of the Samaritan 
T woman. 


* Fig. 93. 
Prot 
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*Fig.74 woman, fig. *, taken! from one-of the alt picoaiae 
nibal Gatase ever painted.,, 


CHAP. XVIL 
Of Ave til ON, 


O the amazing variety of forms made ftill infinitely 
more various in appearance by light, fhade and co- 
lour, nature hath added another way of increafing that 
variety, {till more to enhance the value of all her com- 
pofitions. This is accomplifhed by means of action ; 
the fulleft difplay of which is put into the power of. 
the human {pecies, and which is equally fubject to the 
fame principles with regard to the effects of beauty, or 
the reverfe, as govern all the former compofitions; as 
is partly feen in chapter XI. on proportion. My bu- 
finefs here fhall be, in as concife a manner as poflible, 
to particularife the application of thefe principles to the 
movement of the body, and therewith finifh as Jyftens 
of variety in forms and actions. 

There is no one but would with to have it in his 
power to be genteel and graceful in the carriage of his 
perfon, could it be attained with little trouble and ex- 
pence of time. The ufual methods relied on for this 
purpofe among well-bred people, takes up a confider- 
able part of their time: nay even thofe of the firft rank 
have no other recourfe in thefe matters, than to dancing- 
mafters, and fencing-mafters: dancing and fencing are 

undoubt- 
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undoubtedly: proper, and very neceffary accomplith- 
ments; yet are they frequently very imperfect in bring- 
ing about the bufinefs of graceful deportment. For 
altho’ the mufcles of the body may attain a pliancy by 
thefe exercifes, and the limbs, by the elegant movement 
in dancing, acquire a facility in moving gracefully, yet 
for want of knowing the meaning of every grace, and 
whereonit depends, affectations and mifapplications often 
follow. | 

Adtion is a fort of language which perhaps one time 
or other, may come to be taught by a kind of grammar- 
rules; but, at prefent, is only got by rote and imitation: 


and: contrary to} moft other copyings: or imitations,’ 
people of rank and fortune generally excel their originals, 


the dancing-mafters, in eafy behaviour and unaffected 
grace; as a fenfe of fuperiority makes them aé& without 
conftraint; efpecially when their perfons are well turn’d. 
If fo, what can be more conducive to that freedom 
and neceffary courage which make acquired grace feem 
eafy. and natural, than the being able to demonftrate 


when we are actually juft and proper in the leaft move~ 


ment-we perform; whereas, for want of fuch certainty 
in the mind, if one of the moft finifh’d gentlemen at 
court was to appear as an actor on the public ftage, he 
would find himfelf at a lofs how to:move properly, and 


be ftiff, narrow, and aukward in reprefenting even his. 


own character: the uncertainty of being right would 
naturally give him:fome of that reftraint which the 
T 2 | °oun= 
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uneducated: common::people generally have Abbey ii 
appear before their betters. oTt yor? say 

It is known that bodies in motion cl deferibe 
fome line or other in the air, as.the whirling round of a. 
fire-brand apparently makes a circle, the:water=fall part: 
of a curve, the arrow and bullet, by the fwiftneds oftheir. 
motions, nearly a ftraight line; waving lines are formed. 
by the pleafing movement of a fhip on the waves. Now; 
in order to obtain a juft idea of action at the fame time 
to be judicioufly fatisfied of being in the right in what 
we do, let us begin with imagining a line formed in the. 
air by any fuppofed point at the end of a limb or part. 
that is moved, or made by the whole part, or limb; or, 
by the whole body together. And that thus Basti of: 
movements may be conceived at once is evident, on the 
leaft recollection, for whoever has feen a fine arabian. 
war-horfé, unback’d and at liberty, and in a wanton. 
trot, cannot but remember what a large waving line his 
rifing, and at the fame time prefling forward, cuts. 
through the air; the equal continuation of which, is 
varied by his curveting from fide to fide; whilft his long . 
mane and tail play about in ferpentine movements. 

After thus having form’d the idea of all movements: 
being as lines, it will not be difficult to conceive, that 
grace in action depends upon the fame principles as 
have been fhewn to produce it in forms. : 

The next thing that offers itfelf to our confideration 
is the force of Aaéit and cuftom in action; for a great. 
deal depends thereon, = s_ | The 


=~ 
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* The peculiar: movements'of each perfon, as the gate 
in walking, are: particularifed in fuch lines as each part 
defcribes b: y the habits they have contracted. The nature 
and power of habit may be fully conceived by the fol- 
lowing familiar inftance, as the motions of one part of 
the body may ferve to explain thofe of the whole. 

Obferve that whatever habit the fingers get in the 
ufe of the pen, you fee exactly delineated to the eye by 
the fhapes of the letters. Were the movements of every 
writers fingers to be precifely the fame, one hand- 


writing vould not be known from another, but as the 


fingers naturally fall into, or acquire different habits of 
moving, every hand-writing is vifibly different. Which 
movements muft tally with the letters, tho’ they are too 
quick and too fmall to be as perfectly traced by the eye; 
but this {hews what nice differences are caufed, and 
conftantly retained by habitual movements. » 


It may be'remark’d, that all ufeful habitual motions,. 


fuch as are readieft to ferve the neceflary purpofes of 
life, are thofe made up of plain lines, i. e. ftraight and 
circular lines, which moft animals have in common 
with mankind, tho’ not in fo extenfive a degree: the 
monkey from his make hath it fufhciently i in his power 
to be graceful, but as reafon is required for this purpofe, 
it would be impoflible to bring him to move genteely. 
Though I have faid that the ordinary actions of 
the body are performed in plain lines, I mean only 
comparatively fo with thofe of ftudied movements in 


the 


At 
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ferpentine line, for as all our mufcles are ever ready to 
aét, when one part is moved, (as an hand; or arm, by 
its proper movers, for raifing up or drawing down) the 
adjacent mufcles act in fome degree in correfpondence 
with them: therefore our moft common movements are 
but feldom performed in fuch abfolutely mean lines, as 
thofe of jointed dolls and puppets. A man muft have 
a good deal of practice to be able to mimic fuch very. 
ftraight or round motions, which being incompatible 
with the human form, are therefore ridiculous. 

Let it be obferved, that graceful movements in fer- 
pentine lines, are ufed but occafionally, and rather at 
times of leifure, than conftantly applied to every action 
we make. The whole bufinefs of life may be carried 
on without them, they being properly fpeaking, only the 
ornamental part of gefture; and therefore not being na- 
turally familiarifed by neceffity, muft be acquired by 
precept or imitation, and reduced to habit by frequent 
repetitions. Precept is the means I fhould recommend 
as the moft expeditious and effectual way. But before 
we proceed to the method I have to propofe, for the 
more ready and fure way of accuftoming the limbs to 
a facility in the ornamental way of moving; I fhould 
obferve, that quick time gives it fpirit and vivacity, as 
flow time, gravity, and folemnity, and further, that the 
latter of thefe allows the eye an opportunity of feeing 
the line of grace to advantage, as in the addrefs of he- 
roes on the flage, or in any folemn aé& of ceremony; 

and 
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and that although time in movement is reduced to cer- 
tain rules for dancing, it is left more at large and at 
difcretion for deportment. 

We come now to offer an odd, but perhaps fens 
cious method of acquiring a habit of moving in the lines 
of grace and beauty. 

r. Let any one chalk the line fig. *, on a flat furface, 
beginning at either end, and he will move his hand and 
arm in a beautiful direGion, but if he chalks the fame 
fort of line on an ogee-moulding of a foot or two in 
breadth, as the dotted line on figure +, his hand muft 
move in that more beautiful dire@ion, which is diftin- 
guifhed by the name of grace; and according to the 
quantity given to thofe lines, greatnefs will be added to 
grace, and the movement will be more or lefs noble. 

Gentle movements of this fort thus underftood, may 
be made at any time and any where, which by frequent 
repetitions will become fo familiar to the parts fo exer- 
cifed, that on proper occafion they make them as it 
were of their own accord. | 

The pleafing effect of this manner of moving the 
hand, is feen when a {nuff-box, or fan is: prefented 
gracefully or genteely to a lady, both in the hand mov- 
ing forward and in its return, but care muft be taken 
that the line.of movement be but gentle, as N°. “3: 
fig. 49, plate 1, and not too S-like and twirling, as 
Noe. 7 in the fame figure: which excefs would be af+ 


_ fected and ridiculous, 
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~~ Daily practifing thefe movements with the hands and 
arms, as alfo with fach other parts of the body as‘aré 
capable of them, will in a fhort time render the sida 
perfon graceful and eafy at pleafure. 

2. As to the motions of the head; the awe as 
children are in before ftrangers, till they come to a’cer= 
tain age, is the caufe of their dropping and drawing 
their chins down into their breafts, and looking under 
their foreheads, as if confcious of their weaknefs, or of 
fomething wrong about them. To prevent this auk- 
ward fhynefs, parents and tutors are continually teafing 
them to hold up their heads, which if they get them to 
do it is with difficulty, and of courfe in fo conftrain’d 
a manner that it gives the children pain, fo that they 
naturally take all opportunities of eafing themfelves by 
holding down their heads; which pofture would be full 


as uneafy to them were it not a relief from reftraint: 
and there is another misfortune in holding down the 


_ head, that it is apt to make them bend too much in the 


back; when this happens to be the cafe, they then have 
recourfe to fteel-collars, and other iron-machines; all 
which {hacklings are repugnant to nature, and may 
make the body grow crooked. ‘This daily fatigue both 
to the children and the parents may be avoided, and 


an ugly habit prevented, by only (at a proper age) 


faftening a ribbon to a quantity of platted hair, or to 
the cap, fo as it may be kept faft in its Say and the 


‘Figtzt other end to the back of the coat, as fig. *, of fuch a 


length 
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length as may prevent them drawing their chins into 
their necks; which ribbon will always leave the head at 
liberty to move in any direction but this aukward one 
rick are fo apt to fall into. 

But till children arrive at a_reafoning age it will be 
difficult by any means to teach them more grace than 
what is natural to every well made child at liberty. 

The grace of the upper parts of the body is moft 
engaging, and fenfible well made people in any ftation 
naturally have it in a great degree, therefore rules unlefs 
they are fimple and eatily retain’d and practifed, are of 
little ufe; nay, rather are of diflervice. 

Hidhding | the head ere& is but occafionally ie a 
proper recline of it may. be as graceful, but true ele- 
gance is moftly feen in the moving it from one pofition 
to another. | 

And this: may a attain’d bya fenfibility within 
yourlelf, tho’: you have not.a fight of what you do by 
looking in the glats, when with your head affifted by 
a {way of the body in order to give it more fcope, you 
endeavour to make that very ferpentine line in. the air, 
which. the hands-have been ‘before taught to do by the 
help of the ogee-moulding 5 and I will venture to fay, a 
few careful repetitions at firft fetting out will make this 
movements eafy to the head as to the hands and arms. 

The moft graceful bow is got by the head’s moving 
in this direction, as it goes downward and rifes up again. 
Some aukward imitators of this elegant way of bowing 
7 U fap 
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for want of knowing what they were about, have feem’d’ 
to bow with wry necks. The low folemn bow to ma- 
jefty fhould have but a very little twift, if any, as more 
becoming gravity and fubmiffion. ‘The clownith nod 
in a fudden ftraight line is quite the reverfe of theie 
{poken of. 

The moft elegant and refpeétful curtefy hath a gentle, 
or fmall degree of the above graceful bowing of the 
head as the perfon finks, and rifes, and retreats. If it 
fhould be faid, that a fine curtefy confifts in no more 
than in being ereé& in perfon at the time of finking and 
rifing; Madam Catherine in clock-work, or the dancing 
Beatd ed about the ftreets for a fhew, muft be allow’d 
to make as good a curtely as any body. 

N. B. It is neceflary in bowing and curtefying to 
fhun an exaét famenefs at all times; for however grace- 
ful it may be on fome occafions, at other times * may 
feem formal and improper. Shakefpear feems to have | 
meant the above fpoken of ornamental manner of bow- 
ing, in Enobarbus’s defcription of Cleopatra’s waiting- 
wotnen.------ 
su And made their bends adornings. Act 2.: 

3. Of Dancing. ‘The minuet is allowed by the 
dancing-mafters themfelves to be the perfection of all 
dancing. I once heard an eminent dancing-mafter fay, 
that the minuet had been the ftudy of his whole life, 
and that he had been indefatigable in the purfuit of its 
beauties, yet at laft he could ines fay with Socrates, he 

knew 
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knew nothing: adding, that I was happy in my pro- 
feffion as a painter, in that fome bounds might be fet to 
the ftudy of it. No doubt, as the minuet contains in it 
a compofed variety of as many movements in the fer- 
pentine lines as can well be put together in diftine 
quantities, it is a fine compofition of movements. 

The ordinary undulating motion of the body in com- 
mon walking (as may be plainly feen by the waving line, 
which the fhadow a man’s head makes againft a wall as 
he is walking between it and the afternoon fun) is aug- 
mented in dancing into a larger quantity of waving by 
means of the minuet-ftep, which is fo contrived as to 
raife the body by gentle degrees fomewhat higher than 
ordinary, and fink it again in the fame manner lower.in 
the going on of the dance. The figure of the minuet- 
path on the floor is alfo compofed of ferpentine lines, 
as fig. *, varying a little with the fafhion: when the 
parties by means of this ftep rife and fall moft fmoothly 
in time, and free from fudden ftarting and dropping, 
they come neareft to Shakefpear’s idea of the beauty of 
dancing, in’ the following lines, 

ae What you do, 

Still betters what is done,---- 

----When you do dance, I wifh you 

A wave o'th’ fea, that you might ever do. 

Nothing but that; move full, {till fo, 

And own no other function.-- WINTER'S TALE, 
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The other beauties belonging to this dance, are the 


turns of the head, and twift of the body in paffing each 


other, as alfo gentle bowing and prefenting hands in 


the manner before defcribed, all which, together, dif- 


plays the greateft variety of movements in ferpentine 
lines imaginable, keeping equal pace with mufical time. 

There are other dances that entertain merely becaufe 
they are compofed of variety of movements and _per- 
formed in proper time, but the lefs they confift of fer- 
pentine or waving lines, the lower they are in’ the 
eftimation of dancing-mafters: for, as has been fhewn, 
when the form of the body is divefted of its vid eouis 
lines it becomes ridiculous as.a human figure, {fo like- 
wife when all movements in fuch lines are excluded 
in a dance, it becomes low, grotefque and comical; but 
however, being as was faid compofed of variety, made 
confiftent with fome character, and.executed with agi- 
lity, it neverthelefs is very entertaining. Such are Italian 
peafant-dances, &c. But fuch uncouth contortions of 
the body as are allowable in a man would difguft in a 
woman; as the extreme graceful, fo very alluring in. this 
fex, is naufeous in the other; even the minuet-grace in 
a man would hardly be approved, but as the main drift 
of it reprefents repeated addreffes to the lady. 

There is a much greater confiftency in the dances of 
the Italian theatre than of the French, notwithftanding 
dancing feems to be the genius of that nation; the fol- 
lowing diftindly marked characters were originally from 

- i Italy ; 
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Ataly ; and-if'we confider them lineally:as to their par- 


ticular movements, we fhall fee wherein their humour 
confifts. | 

The attitudes of ae harlequin are ingenioufly 
compofed of certain little, quick movements of the 
head, hands and feet, fome of which fhoot out as it were 
from the body in ftraight lines, or are twirled about in 
little circles. | 

Scaramouch is gravely abfurd as the charactet is in- 
tended, in over-ftréetch’d tedious movements of unna- 
tural lengths of lines: thefe two characters feem to have 


been contrived by conceiving a direct PRR aHHOR of 


movements. 
Pierrott’s movements and attitudes, are chiefly. in 
perpendiculars and parallels, fo is his gure and drefs.- 
Punchinello is droll. by being the reverfe of all ele- 


gance, both as to movement, and figure, the beauty of 


variety is totally, and comically excluded froni this cha- 
racter in every refpect; his limbs are raifed and let fall 


almoft altogether at one time, in parallel directions, as 
if his feeming fewer } joints than ordinary, were no better 
than the hinges of a door. 

Dances that reprefent provincial character s, as thefe 
above do, or very low people, fuch as gardeners, failors, 


&c. in merriment, are generally moft entertaining on 


the ftage: the Italians have lately added. great. pleafantry 


and humour. to’ feveral french dances, particularly the 


~ wooden-thoe dance, in which there is a continual fhift- 
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ing from one attitude in plain lines to another; both 
the man and the woman often comically fix themfelves 
in uniform pofitions, and frequently ftart in equal time, _ 


_ into angular forms, one of which remarkably reprefents 


two W’s in a’ line, as over figure 122, plate 2, thefe 
fort of dances a little raifed, efpecially on the woman’s 
fide, in exprefling elegant wantonnefs (which is the true 
fpirit of dancing) have of late years been moft delight- 


‘fully done, and feem at prefent to: have got the better 


of pompous, unmeaning grand ballets; ferious. dancing 
being even a contradiétion in terms. 
—athly, Of Country Dancing. The lines which a 


number of people together form in country or fioure 


dancing, make a delightful play upon the eye, efpecially 


when the whole figure is to be feen at one view, as at 
the playhoufe from the gallery; the beauty of this kind 
of myftic dancing, as the poets term,it, depends upon 
moving in a compofed variety of lines, chiefly ferpen- 
tine, govern’d by the principles of intricacy, &c. the 
dances of barbarians are always reprefented without 
thefe movements, being only compofed of wild fkiping, 
jumping, and turning round, or running backward and 
forward, with convulfive fhrugs, and diftorted geftures. 

One of the moft pleafing movements in country 


dancing, and which anfwersto all the principles of vary- 


ing at once, is what they call the hay; the figure of it 
altogether, is a cypher of 8’s, or a number of ferpentine 
lines interlacing, or intervolving each other, which fup- 

pole 
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pofe traced on the floor, the lines would appear as fig. *, 
Milton in his Paradife loft, defcribing the angels dancing 
about the facred hill, pictures the whole idea in words; 

Myftical dance! ------ 

------ Mazes intricate, 

Eccentric, intervolv’d, yet regular 

Then moft, when moft irregular they feem. . 

I fhall venture, laftly, to fay a word or two of fiage- 
action. From what. has been faid of habitually mov- 
ing in waving lines, it may poffibly be found that if 
flage-action, particularly the graceful, was to be ftu- 
died lineally, it might be more {peedily and accurately 
acquired by the help of the foregoing principles than 
the methods hitherto taken. It is known that common 
deportment, {uch as may pafs for elegant and proper off 
the ftage, would no more be thought fufficient upon it 
than the dialogue of common polite converfation, would 
be accurate or fpirited enough for the language of a 
play. So that trufting to chance only will not do. 
The actions of every {cene ought to be as much as pof- 
fible a compleat compofition of well varied movements, 
confidered as fuch abftractly, and apart from what may 
be merely relative to the fenfe of the words. Aion 
conlider’d with regard to affifting the authors meaning, 


_ by enforcing the fentiments or raifing the paffions, mult 


be left entirely to the judgment of the performer, we 
only pretend to fhew how the limbs may be made to 
have an equal readinefs to move in all fuch diredtions 
as may be required, What 
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_ What I'would have underftood by aétion, abftraQedly 
and apart from its giving force to the meaning of ‘the 
words, may be better conceived by fuppofing a fo- — 
reigner, who is a thorough mafter of all the effeds of 
action, at one of our theatres, but quite ignorant of the 
language of the play; it is evident his fentiments under 
fuch limitations, would chiefly arife from what he might 
diftinouifh by the lines of the movements belonging 
to edch charater; the actions of an old man, if proper, 
or not, would be vifible to him at once, and he would 
judge of low and odd’ characters, by the inelegant 
lines which we have already fhewn to: belong to the 
chara@ers of punch, harlequin, pierrott, or the clown; 
fo he would alfo form ‘his. judgment of the graceful 
acting of a fine gentleman, or hero, by the elegance of 
their movements in fuch lines of grace and beauty as 
have been fufficiently defcribed. See chapters 5, 6,°7,'8, 
on the compofition of forms. Where note, that as the 
whole of beauty depends upon continually varying the 
fame muft be obferved with regard to genteel and le- 
gant ating: and as plain fpace makes a confiderable 
part of beauty in form, fo ceflation of movement in 


-a@ing is as abfolutely neceflary; and in my opinion 


much wanted on moft ftages, to relieve the eye from 
what Shakefpear calls, continually fawing the air. 

The adtrefs hath fufficient grace with fewer actions, 
and thofe in lefs extended lines than the aétor; for as 
the lines that campofe the Venus are fimpler and more 


gently | 
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gently flowing, than thofe that eompofe the Apollo, 
fo muft her movements be in like proportion. 
3 * And ‘here it may not be improper to take notice of 
a mifchief that attends copied aétions on the ftage; they 
are often confin’d to certain fets.and numbers, which 
being repeated, and growing ftale to the audience, be- 
come at laft fubject to mimickry and ridicule, which 
would hardly be the cafe, if an actor were pofleft..of 
fuch general principles as include'a knowledge of the 
effets of all the movements that the body is capable of. 
The comedian, whofe bufinefs it is to imitate the 
actions belonging to particular characters in nature, may 
alfo find his account in the knowledge of lines;, for 
whatever he copies from the life, by here principles may 
be ftrengthened, altered, and adjufted as his judgment 
fhall direct, and the pa the author has given him {hall 


require. 
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